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IN THE NEWS BResearcu Procrams «¢ A new Center for Quantitative Study of Econ. — 

Structure and Growth will open at Yale in Sept. 1961. Directed by | Th 
Lloyd G. Reynolds, the Center plans to collect “key economic measurements” from foreign ~ 
nations, reduce them to standardized form, make them available to researchers, policy maker 
in the U.S. and abroad. Both foreign and U.S. students and researchers will participate 
Financing consists of $2 million from the Ford F. + African interest is expressed in two new 
studies. The U. of Mich. Intl. Center will make a nation-wide study of the 1,200 Africa: “ 
students in the U.S. to determine their motivations, problems, future plans, opinion changes 
$19M from the Inst. of Intl. Education finances the study. The University College of Rhodes; © 
and Nyasaland will seek out, record oral African traditions on Central African history “t ' 
contribute historical perspective to the racial, political, social, and economic issues facing — 
all races in Central Africa”; the program is financed by $61M from the Rockefeller F. + The - 
U. of Mich. conducted some 800 research projects in all fields in 1960, many of them in the — 
social sciences and education. It estimates its research expenditures at $25 million, one quae © 
ter of total university expenditures; over 75% of research funds came from the federal gov+ 


ernment. 
TRAINING ProcraMs ¢ A joint training and research program in the economic and adminis. 4 ciet; 
trative coordination of health and medical services has been established at Harvard’s Schoo ~ Jows 
of Public Health, directed by R. R. Hamlin and financed by $297.5M from HEW’s Div. o 7 bran 
General Health Services. * The Ford F. has announced a major cooperative program with 7 its y 
nine State legislatures and 31 universities to provide legislative internships to 500 grad deco 
students. « Young diplomats from non-Western nations are being given advanced trainin; | 11). 
in techniques of intl. relations at Columbia’s School of Intl. Affairs and the Geneva Grad aspe 
Inst. of Intl. Studies under a Carnegie Endowment for Intl. Peace program, with $250 4a lar 
from the Carnegie Corp. ¢ African scholars and public officials will participate in Harvan — 
Law School’s intl. legal studies program over the next six yrs., with the help of $80M fron ~ 
the Rockefeller F. » A new program in intl. studies and Japanese pol. theory is being estab) 
lished at the U. of Tokyo, with $75M from the Rockefeller F. 
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ConFERENCES * Brookings Inst. will hold a Conf. on Research for the Improvement of De 
velopment Assistance Programs and Operations in Washington during May. Papers wi? 
review present research findings, major research needs in relation to aspects of econ., soci 
pol. development abroad that are likely to be of significance during the 1960's. * Surve 
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The Humanities and the Social Sciences 


by Greorce CasPpeR HoMANS 


Scientific behavior is as common to the humanities as it is to the social sciences— 
in fact, many of the humanities are social sciences, a condition that should shame 
neither party. Though there is a clear intellectual line beween the arts and the sci- 
ences, no such line can be drawn between the humanistic social sciences and the 
“social” social sciences. There 1s a difference in perceived social status, which could 
be reduced by a better understanding of the common ground on which the humanist 
and the social scientist stand. Professor Homans, of Harvard, states as his qualifications 
“that I took my bachelor’s degree in English literature, I am a professor of sociology, 
and I write history.” This article was prepared for the American Council of Learned 
Societies and is published with its kind permission. 


Howard Mumford Jones, in One Great So- 
ciety (1959), defines the humanities as fol- 
lows: “They include philosophy in all its 
branches .. . , the languages, literature in all 
its varied aspects, music, the fine arts, the 
decorative arts, the arts of the theater” (p. 
11). He also includes history in certain of its 
aspects. Looking at this list I decided that 
a large number of the humanities were in fact 
social sciences. I should certainly include 


H languages, especially the general study of 


languages that we call linguistics; I should 
include the history and interpretation of 


literature and of the other arts; I should in- 


clude history itself. What remains in the hu- 


manities are the arts as practiced, including 


history as literature, together with philosophy; 


}and J am not sure about philosophy: in the 


past it was a secular religion; today it ap- 
pears to be semantics and logic. 


One reason why we do not class many of 


}the humanities as social sciences is that our 


picture of science is much too narrow. It 


tends ‘o be limited to the physicist writing 


matheraatical formulas on a blackboard in a 
laboratory. But there are other models even 
within he natural sciences. Darwin is a good 
exam Clearly a scientist, he behaved, 

jaside the difference in subject-matter, in 
just t! way a historian behaves: indeed he 
called “‘mself a natural historian. Generally 
define’ scientific behavior includes the fol- 
lowing tivities: the systematic collection of 
data i: ‘uding, in the case of history, data 
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from texts; some kind of ordering of the data; 
some true statement of empirical relationships 
among the data, the criterion of truth being 
correspondence with the data; and finally, 
the invention of more general propositions 
from which the empirical findings can be 
logically derived. When they can be derived, 
they are said to be explained. 

So far as this program is concerned, all 
sciences from physics to the history of litera- 
ture are alike. Where they differ is not in the 
program but in the degree to which they are 
successful in carrying it out. And the different 
degrees of success do not depend at all on 
the competence of the individual sciences or 
scientists but on differences in subject-matter: 
some kinds of subject-matter are harder to 
carry out the program with than others. In 
general, the study of human behavior is much 
more difficult than physics. And even within 
the social sciences there are great differences 
in difficulty. Studies of ancient history may 
suffer from insufficient data; studies of unique 
or apparently unique events, such as Caesar’s 
crossing the Rubicon, are particularly hard 
to explain, as physics itself knows. But the 
fact that a science is unsuccessful in carrying 
out the full program does not make it any 
less a science, and is nothing to be ashamed 
of. Finally, some of the subjects within what 
Professor Jones calls the humanities are more 
successful as sciences than some of the sub- 
jects actually called social sciences: linguis- 
tics is a more successful science than soci- 


ology. 
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With the publication of Professor 
Homan’s article, the ABS wishes to 
emphasize its accord with the view 
that much of what goes by the name 
of the humanities in our age might 
well be called behavioral or social 
science. The same is true of much of 
what is called philosophy. And some 
of social science is a kind of model- 
picturing humanism and non-empirical 
philosophy, that should perhaps go 
by another name. 

Every technique of social science 
has its application in the departments 
of humanistic study. And, if there were 
any recent inventiveness in the hu- 
manities, we might say vice versa. In- 
deed, the present-day general superi- 
ority of the so-called social sciences 
over the humanities is largely owing to 
their resignation from (or, better, 
reorganization of) ethical controversy 
and their development of systematics 
and methodology. 

Accordingly, we repeat here the 
scope of behavioral science and of the 
ABS, and invite communications within 
that frame: behavioral science is a 
body of empirically validated state- 
ments about human relations. The 
statements are, we hope, sought for 
and prized to the extent that they are 
useful in accelerating the discovery of 
other knowledge and in solving the 
more important problems of mankind. 

Under such circumstances, we wel- 
come theories, ideas, and techniques 
of behavioral science that cut across 
departmental lines. Political behavior, 
music, sculpture, town planning, law 
observance, mental phenomena—these 
and many more fields of human action 
may inspire new propositions and ap- 
plications of social science. Proposi- 
tions solely related to the data pool of 
a given discipline ought to appear in 
the pages of the appropriate special- 
ized review. But, if anyone has some- 
thing to say about a broad span of 
knowledge, he can speak in the ABS. 


tinguishing social science from the human. 
ities, I find that many of the humanities ar 
in fact social sciences. When I look at some 
of the other criteria that have been used t 


men as individuals: “The humanities are, 


psychology any less so than the study of the 


ment: “They [the humanities] assume that 
man lives in a dimension lying beyond scienc 


the evidence? Perhaps some of them do, but 
which? Others certainly do not. Finally, “they 
[the humanities] assume that his [man’s 
profound sense of individuation is one of the 


17). What social science does not? ; 


A somewhat more interesting distinction i 


social sciences, which are more concerned 
with a value-free description of human be 


usually drawn back before it is too late. Fa) 


within either the social sciences or the hv) 
manities are greater than the differences be 
tween them. In what sense is the stidy 
Romance philology a study of human values 
rather than a study of the way me» hav) 
behaved? But let me look instead at value 
in the social sciences. The social scien: °s, lke 
all sciences, are informed by the va ues ¢ 
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JOINT CONCERN WITH “INDIVIDUAL” 
AND VALUES 


When, therefore, I look at science as dis. 7 


distinguish between the two I get into similar 
difficulties. One of them is the notion that 7 
the humanities are peculiarly concerned with” 


then, a group of subjects devoted to the study ~ 
of man as a being other than a biological ” 
product and different from a social or socio. 
logical entity.” I confess that I do not under-t 
stand a statement like this. Is the investigation 
of the French language devoted to the study 7 
of man as such a being? Or, to put the matter 7 
the other way around, is the study of clinical 7 


French language? Consider another state.” 


’ 
and the social sciences.” But do they? Whats 7 


most important things about him” (ibid., p/ 


the one that says the humanities are mor _ 
concerned with human values than are the 


havior. There is, I think, a sense in whicl” 
this is true, and I shall come to it shortly, bu} 
there is another sense in which it is not true 7 
and I am happy to note that the humaniss — 
who have started out to make this claim have — 


once again the differences in this respet] 
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science itself, which are derived from clas- 
sical humanism. One of these values is that 
of keeping the description of how men have 
behaved separate from the description of how 
they ought to behave, but once a scientist 
has done the first job, he is quite at liberty 
to do the second, that is, to talk about values. 
Consider a piece of modern social science 
like The Authoritarian Personality. The funda- 
mental statements of a book like this take the 
following form: “These are the characteristics 
of the authoritarian personality; these are the 
conditions that tend to produce him. If we 
think his presence among us is bad for other 
men (and here is where the values come in) 
removing the conditions is apt to remove 
him.” These are the characteristic statements 
of the social sciences that are concerned with 
public policy. They are also, though fact and 
value are often less well separated, the 
characteristic statements of much humanistic 
history—Macaulay, for instance. Not every 
work in social science make such statements 
any more than every work in the humanities 
does. But many do, and the notion that they 
have nothing to do with human values is 
plainly ridiculous. 

It should be clear by now what I am get- 
ting at. If I am asked to comment about the 
relation between two things, I must first ask 
if they are really separate. Between the so- 
cial sciences and many of the so-called hu- 
manities no intellectual line can be drawn: 
all are social sciences (or, if you like, all are 
humanities ). 


THE ARTS DISTINCT FROM 
SOCIAL SCIENCE 


But between the social sciences and certain 
of the humanities a clear line can indeed be 
drawn. That is the line between the sciences 
on the one side and the arts on the other. In 
speak’ < of the arts I shall confine myself to 
litera! e. Literature is certainly trying to tell 
the tru’) about man, but it is rather obviously 
not tr »g to do it by methods characteris- 
tically -ientific. Nor is it just trying to tell 
the tr. \. What literature can do is to pre- 
sent u vith models for man—and counter- 
model: »o—, pictures of man in his splendors 
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and miseries, and in presenting them per- 
suade us, by purging us through pity, terror, 
and laughter, of what man is capable of, 
ought to be capable of, and ought not to be 
capable of. Just because it is art and not 
science, literature can persuade us not what 
we ought to do, given our values, for some 
social sciences can do that, but what the 
values themselves ought to be. And for this 
reason great literature is precious. 

Remember that an art is no better able 
than a science to prove that we ought to 
hold certain values dear and not others. All 
it can do is offer us a choice and be elo- 
quent. But in its eloquence it has all the ad- 
vantages over a science. 

Of course there are mixed forms, like the 
great histories that are also great works of 
art. But as for the humanistic studies that are 
commentaries on the great literatures, most 
of them are social sciences in just the same 
sense that psychology is a social science, and 
they appeal to the same criteria when they 
tell us, for instance, what Milton meant by 
what he said or what influences led him to 
write a neo-classic epic. Thus John Livings- 
ton Lowes’ The Road to Xanadu is a work of 
psychology—a psychology of literature but 
still a psychology. 


DISTINCTIONS OF SOCIAL STATUS 


I have tried to show that, although a clear 
intellectual line can be drawn between the 
arts and the sciences, no such line can be 
drawn between the humanistic social sciences 
and the “social” social sciences. But as a 
sociologist I notice that another line can be 
drawn between the two, which is no less 
important for being non-intellectual. I notice 
that there is a group of social sciences that 
have the following characteristics. As aca- 
demic disciplines they are on the average 
older than the other social sciences; they are 
apt to deal with the past rather than with 
the present; they are less often consulted on 
questions of present public policy; they think 
they have lost status in the eyes of the pub- 
lic and the intellectual community; they 
think they do not get their fair share of 
whatever funds may be going; and, finally, 
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though they are social sciences they call them- 
selves humanities. Looked at in this way, the 
problem becomes one of the changing rela- 
tive status—or rather the perception of 
changing relative status—of two social groups. 
Indeed I doubt if the intellectual issue of the 
humanities vs. the social sciences would have 
been raised if the social problem had not 
existed. It is not the first time that an in- 
tellectual issue has masked a social conflict. 


Sociologists are familiar with problems of 
perceived relative status, which does not 
mean that they know how to resolve them. 
At any rate, all I can do here is plead to both 
sides—if there are two sides—for honesty. 
In the social sciences let me speak specifically 
to my brother sociologists. Don’t boast so 
much, even by implication, of what you have 
done or are capable of doing. All the promise 
of your future has been discounted, and now 
you have to deliver. You have not delivered 
much so far. When you deal with men who 
hold themselves to be humanists, don’t claim, 
as I have heard you do, that you could, if 
only you would, write history better than the 
historians. Put up or shut up. You have not 
put up so far. Indeed when you work on the 
kinds of problems historians work on, the 
two of you behave much alike. 


To the humanists I say this. Though you 
have been much provoked, don’t allow your- 
self in defense to make grandiose counter- 
claims. Don’t say that your distinctiveness 
depends on assuming “man lives in a dimen- 
sion lying beyond science and the social sci- 


ences.” There’s nothing in it, especially as 
you long ago deserted religion. 

Don’t get yourselves in a position of saying 
you need more money and more positions 
right across the board. The money and the 
positions are not going to be unlimited. The 
government, the foundations, the public are 
going to have to choose and choose on some 
grounds of utility. You will be more effective 
and less frustrated if you are ready to choose 
too, and this goes for the social scientists as 


well. You must be ready to admit there are | 


subjects that need very little more money 


spent on them—which does not mean they — 
are to be abandoned altogether. Often the | 
reason they need no new money has nothing | 
to do with the value of the subject itself: it 7 


may be that all the information that is likely 
to come in is already in. As humanists, in- 
terested in man, you should spend most money 


where you can learn most what is new about ~ 


man. 


Let me give you an example. Though I am _ 
a sociologist I also dabble in historical fields. ~ 
A couple of years ago I undertook to show ~ 
that Frisians, as well as Angles, Saxons, and } 


Jutes, invaded England in the fifth century 


(in “The Frisiens in East Anglia,” Economic © 
History Review, Vol. X [1957], pp. 189-206). 7 
All the documentary evidence is in and there 7 
is not much of it. We can expect in time a ~ 
little more from archaeology. I am delighted 7 


that I am able to spend part of my time on 


studies of this sort. But I should be hard ~ 
put to it to find any grounds whatever for | 
allotting more time or money to Frisian 7 


studies. They really will not tell us anything 
new about man. But if you get yourself in the | 
position of asking for more across the board, 


you will find yourself defending Frisian 
studies. You will not be comfortable doing so. 
Finally, you should ask yourselves whether) 
you are really doing so badly as some of your © 
spokesmen imply you are. The one area hu- 


manists must defend to the death is the study” 
of the great arts. But as I look around our! 
universities I wonder whether in my memory | 


there was ever a time when there was greater 7 
interest in the great literatures of the past. To|_ 
be sorry for oneself is a most un-humanistic 7 
vice. And remember. that the crucial issue i” 


not one that divides humanities from social’ 
scientists but one that unites us—the issue 
represented by the fact that the largest sin- 


gle group of undergraduates in this county) 


4 of the 


studies thoroughly neither the social sc‘ ence 
nor the humanities but business admit istra-| 
tion. 
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Patterns of Consensus in Developing Countries 


by Douc.as E. ASHFORD 


Consensus is a vague, but widely used concept in the study of political systems. 
It probably takes different forms in developed and newly-established countries. This 
study of local party officials in Morocco devises a quantitative index and shows that 
consensus decreases as the frame of reference becomes more immediate; national unity 
gets high agreement, party questions low: Do developed nations show less of a decrease 
on party questions? The author, who is with the Indiana University Department of 
Government, plans further research in North Africa and Pakistan on consensus, and 
invites comments aimed at improving this complicated area of comparative govern- 
ment studies. He thanks Karl Schuessler and Melvin De Fleur for their advice. 


“In highly developed political systems, con- 
sensus is often thought of as a commonly 
understood area of agreement. Within this 
reasonably well-defined area there may be 
many possible courses of action. The political 
system operates to select courses of action in 
full confidence that all solutions within the 
permitted area will prove acceptable to the 
populace. The area of agreement, within 
which discussion and disagreement may take 
place without placing severe strain on the 
political system, is generally taken as a given 
factor in the study of more developed polit- 
ical systems. In less developed systems, how- 
ever, scholars have often noted that this im- 
portant ingredient for the operation of a 


) viable system is lacking, or that it is present 


only in rudimentary form. The purpose of 
this inquiry is to shed some light on how 
consensus develops in a newly established 
country. 


All modern nation-states tend to claim com- 
parable rights and to make similar impositions 
on their citizens. Thus we would expect that 
the patterns of agreement concerning the op- 
eration of their political systems would be 
genera''y similar—though little comparative 
work h»s been done. A survey of local officials 
of the “foroccan national party, the Istiqlal, 
makes *- possible to examine one aspect of this 

In general, the local Moroccan offi- 
| to express agreement and disagree- 
ut their political system in a pattern 
t also be found in the more develop- 
. The pattern also conforms to es- 
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tablished knowledge of how persons orient 
themselves in systems of action that are less 
intricate than modern states. However, this 
study raises some doubts regarding the use- 
fulness of the simplified version of Consensus 
outlined in the first paragraph, especially in 
light of present research capabilities. 


THE HYPOTHESIS 


One aspect of the operation of consensus 
in Moroccan politics has been singled out. It 
was speculated that non-Western respondents, 
given a variety of alternative actions pertain- 
ing to national policy, would express increas- 
ing disagreement as the frame of reference 
became more directly meaningful to them. 
This hypothesis is based on some current 
views of the nature of consensus. It is thought 
that consensus contributes to effective deci- 
sion-making on the national level because, 
among other reasons, individual differences 
in viewpoint are not as meaningful at that 
level—that is, the national level is relatively 
remote from most citizens’ realm of experience 
in all political systems. One approach is to 
pose the same selection of choices regarding 
national affairs in reference, for example, to 
the national interest, to the government, or to 
a political party. In this sequence, the frame 
of reference becomes closer to the respond- 
ent’s experience, easier to relate to his know- 
ledge, and more likely to stimulate his par- 
tisan interests. Thus one would expect that, 
in national affairs, disagreement would in- 
crease as the frame of reference for alterna- 
tive selection became more intimate. 
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PROCEDURES AND RESULTS 


Data for this study were drawn from writ- 
ten questionnaires submitted to local Istiqlal 
officials. The details of questionnaire admin- 
istration and processing appear in the author's 
article, “The Political Usage of ‘Islam’ and 
‘Arab Culture,” Public Opinion Quarterly 
(Spring, 1961), and will not be repeated 
here. Among 337 questionnaires obtained 
from about 1,200 local Istiqlal officials there 
were 93 in which a series of preference ques- 
tions were completed. The question on na- 
tional unity in the future, for example, pre- 
sented the respondents with five policies, all 
of which represented choices about national 
affairs as they might be considered in that 
framework. Here, the most important point 
is that the choices involved the major national 
questions of the day. 

A variety of additional information was 
collected about the 93 acceptable respond- 
ents. Thus, their expressions of preferences 
could be compared according to differences 
in occupational status, education, and so 
forth, as well as in terms of the different 
frameworks used in the series of preference 
questions. The degree of agreement for the 
choices made in each framework was deter- 
mined by calculating the coefficient of con- 
cordance between the rank order of the 
preferences for each grouping. For example, 
occupational data from 91 of the 93 respond- 
ents permitted their classification in three 


groups—modern, traditional, and unoccu- 
pied. A rank order for the preferences of each 
of the three groupings was calculated arith- 
metically, and the extent of agreement among 
the three resultant rank orders was calculated 
by finding the coefficient of concordance. 
(The procedure is given in M. J. Moroney’s 
Facts from Figures, Penguin Books, 1951, pp. 
336-41.) This procedure was simply repeated 
for the groupings of each of the bases of dif- 


ferentiation, and for each framework within ; 


which such choices were posed. 


The results, given in the table above, en- 
able us to examine the extent of agreement in 
various frameworks and in relation to the 
various bases of differentiation. A coefficient 


of 1.0 would represent complete agreement, | 


i.e., all groupings giving the same rank order | 
preferences to the alternatives in the frame- 
work in question; complete disagreement 
would be represented by a coefficient of zero. 


The small size of the sample, as well as the 5 
respondents’ party association, make it im- 


possible to draw statistically valid general- _ 


izations from the data. The coefficient of 1 tions 


concordance is used simply as a synoptic de- 

vice, although similar patterns of consensus 
formation would probably be found among / 
other Moroccans and in other non-Western | 


countries. The coefficients were not accepted | 


without regard for their internal significance, * 
however; all except the three in italics have | 
a level of significance of 0.5 or better. 


PATTERNS OF AGREEMENT IN A DEVELOPING NATION 


DIFFERENTIATION OF GROUPINGS! 


OCCUP. LANG. 


FRAMEWORK 


ASPIR. 
N-91(3) N-91(4) N-77(4) N-92(4) N-93(5) N-93(5) N-93(5) 


EDUC. VIOL. PREP. OPPOS. 


MEAN |] 


956 
.806 


865 
950 
.803 
.790 
.738 
775 
.750 
810 


Unity future 
Unity past 
Govt. future 
Govt. past 
Party local 
Party national 
Party members 
MEAN 


.800 
844 


928 
.766 
828 
813 
.763 
553 
.785 


.940 
.930 
.759 
.663 
825 
.747 
596 
.780 


.963 
913 
.659 
803 
.734 
47 
.650 
.753 


.726 
856 
578 
630 
.602 
.790 
574 
679 


856 
.736 
.808 
.616 
.640 
584 
394 
662 


1N is the number of respondents used in the particular grouping; the figure in parenthesis is the | 
number of groups differentiated. The three italicized coefficients do not meet the .05 lvvel o} 
significance. The last three groupings refer to participation in terrorist and liberation organi? :tion®: | 
to self-estimates of degree of training; and to proposed roles of opposition parties, respective! ’. 
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PATTERNS OF CONSENSUS 


In addition to providing some thought-pro- 
voking clues as to how consensus might be 
constructed and observed in the developing 
nations, the findings in the table confirm the 
basic hypothesis. As the frame of reference 
moves closer to the respondents’ own realm 
of experience, they tend to express more dis- 
agreement. This is true with respect to the 
six differentiations used here, although it 
must be remembered that the differentiations 
are selected on the basis of available data 
and general knowledge of how people reveal 


n } consensus in many political systems. When 
e §) the choices refer to such remote frameworks 
it | as national unity, the coefficient of concord- 
t, |} ance approaches .9; it drops precipitously 
et 1) when the same choices are posed in reference 
e- | to the government or the party. 

nt The way in which consensus is portrayed 
©“ and the meaning attached to “agreement” in 
he 19 the table becomes clearer if we consider the 
iv \} meaning of the coefficient itself. For the study, 
al- WB the area of agreement is represented by the 
of 1 alternatives or choices themselves. In the 
le- questions dealing with the nation the officials 
st’ |} tended to give the same rank order to the 
ME |} alternatives or choices regardless of the way in 
et which they, the officials, were differentiated. 
ted That is, the party official who was a tradi- 
vce, 


tional farmer tended to favor the same alter- 
natives as did the city clerk, where national 
unity was concerned. 


This suggests that it might be very easy to 
make a decision concerning national affairs so 
long as the frame of discourse can be kept at 
this very general level. It may also be easier 
to resolve some difficult problems and make 
some hord decisions by forcing resolution to 


89 | Btake ploce at this level of discourse. In a very 
884 literal s-nse, the figures representing high de- 
739 “Begrees of agreement across the top two lines of 
739 [ithe tal! 


‘ may represent a kind of political 


™ behavio» that is precisely what the leaders of 

712 new naons wish to elicit when they use ex- 

reme ‘onalistic appeals. For some limited 
5 


these appeals may be exactly what 
to construct consensus, and there 
rwhelming reasons why they should 
‘de as a new nation seeks to con- 
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struct national political awareness. (We are 
dealing here with the conscious aspects of 
opinion formation as they may occur in a 
mass society. It would not make much sense 
to talk of consensus occurring unawares, a 
point Talcott Parsons makes in “Social Struc- 
ture and Politics,” World Politics, October 
1960, p. 186.) 

The practical problems of decision-making 
thus appear to rest elsewhere. First, the op- 
eration of the modern state requires making 
many decisions, and it is difficult to relate 
every desired choice to this remote frame- 
work. Second, the social and economic prog- 
ress which the new nations uniformly desire 
is constantly working to produce new areas 
in which decisions must be made or, more 
exactly, to create new frameworks for judg- 
ment other than those represented by the gov- 
ernment and the party. The more immediate 
frameworks may well be more persuasive; 
there are many prima facie reasons for think- 
ing that this might be the case, including the 
data in the table. Third, the general progress 
of the new nation toward an advanced, indus- 
trial society means that new bases of differen- 
tiation are created. In cases where the de- 
sired choice has prevailed, agreement may be 
shattered as social change introduces new 
differentiations that break up the pattern of 
agreement, just as preparation for party office 
introduces a basis of disagreement into think- 
ing about the government past and future. 
There are, of course, many other reasons why 
constant high agreement is difficult, such as 
the simple question of how to convert the in- 
tense feelings that are aroused in creating a 
high degzee of agreement to other uses. 


THE ROLE OF CONSENSUS IN 
MODERN NATIONS 


There are real doubts as to whether the 
kind of uniformity represented in the top 
two rows of the table represent the kind of 
uniformity appropriate to the modern nation, 
even if we reserve for the moment the ques- 
tions as to the nation’s value orientation. The 
kind of agreement that is likely to be achieved 
in the operation of a Western political system, 
one that seems better suited to the more com- 
plex societies the new nations are trying to 
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build, is that which emerges in reference to 
the government and party. More disagree- 
ment occurs as the proximity of the preference 
statements to the individual increases. Prefer- 
ences in the framework of the interests of 
party members, something which the local 
Istiqlal officials would know first-hand, are 
much less uniform when phrased in reference 
to the future needs of the government. The 
general pattern of agreement is consistent 
with what is known of how individuals per- 
ceive their environment in much less com- 
plex situations, where it is also easier to see 
how choices of action may relate to a person’s 
interests or needs in a more variable pattern 
as the framework moves closer to his area of 
familiarity and experience. 


The occurrence of more disagreement in 
the party and government frameworks has 
some immediate value in trying to under- 
stand some practical problems of developing 
nations. First, if the leaders of a new nation 
permit or find themselves in a situation in 
which national affairs are frequently decided 
by resolving disagreements that arise primarily 
in the party and government frameworks, 
there must be some device for working out 
this relatively greater degree of disagreement. 
New nations generally lack the institutions 
whereby this is done, and also lack the multi- 
plicity of parties that might serve to moderate 
differences of opinion. Second, the relatively 
low level of institutional development also 
means that it is difficult to extend the kinds 
of discussion and decision-making found in 
the more intimate frameworks to the entire 
population. Even nationalist parties are often 
fairly exclusive organizations in relation to 
the size of the population. Third, the few 
cases in which different patterns of agree- 
ment might lead to the desired decision may 
rest on kinds of differentiation to which 
there are wide objections. There are several 
instances in which educational differences 
produce disagreement, but any use of such 
views in the political system is limited by the 
significance attached to educational differ- 
ences and, thereby, by possible charges of 
favoritism and so forth. 


Although it may sound odd to say that con- ) 


sensus in Western society may be character- 
ized by the high frequency of disagreement, | 
this seems likely when the meaning of the 
coefficient is explored. The success of the 
democratic system and the function of the 
patterns of consensus found in such systems 
may well rest on the multiplicity of frame- 
works and social differentiations through 
which disagreement is expressed. Consensus 
does not mean that everyone can agree on 
one course of action, but that many persons - 
can live together in one political system while 
disagreeing about many things and in many 
ways. The new nation that wishes to ac- 
quire some of the West's capacity to disagree 
constructively might note that such behavior 
is elicited by bringing national affairs close to 


the participants’ frame of reference. Although + 


the data does not extend to these questions, 

it appears likely that when this is done there 

are less intense feelings associated with the 

resultant increased differences of opinion, 

and also that the more complex pattern of | 
differences makes for greater flexibility in 

national affairs in general. It takes much less | 
undoing to change one’s course of action 

when there are some other persons prepared 

to subscribe to an alternative course. Mod- 

eration in national politics means, in part, the 

ability to make minor adjustments frequent- 

ly, rather than violent shifts sporadically. 


Research on the more complex problem 
of political systems has only begun, and there 
is great need for more comparative inquiry 
along the lines suggested here. Behavioral 
science is now reaching a point where it can 
shed some light on hitherto imponderable | 
questions in politics, and by so doing i! may 
make important contributions to the study } 
of comparative politics as a whole and ‘o the J 
application of our knowledge of advanced 
political systems to the advantage of less ad- | 
vanced systems. Where added understanding } 
of our system is concerned the pay-o' may | 
be much greater, for there are pressing de-| 
mands that we demonstrate the use! ulnes | 
of our system to the people of Africa an | Asia. — 
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Raising the Sights of Research on Peace 


by J. Davin SINGER 


The author, Associate Research Political Scientist at the University of Michigan, 
asks some questions of international study, growing out of his conviction that the psy- 
chologically-oriented behavioral scientists have not attended to the solution of the big 


problems of war, peace, and world order. 


Our knowledge of international relations 
today suffers from not relating individual and 
small group behavior to state behavior. We 
now have a large body of knowledge regard- 
ing the ways in which human beings per- 
ceive, evaluate, and respond to varying situa- 
tions and conditions. We even know how 
such behavior may vary from culture to cul- 
ture. Research in individual and small group 
behavior seems to have been carried to a 
fairly significant and useful level of probabil- 
ity or certainty. 

At an opposite pole, diplomatic historians 
and political scientists can tell us much about 
how states behave under specified conditions. 
However, what they say is considerably less 
complete and refined than the body of propo- 
sitions regarding individual or small group 
behavior. A number of explanations for such 
a dearth have been offered, most of them pro- 
ceeding in one fashion or another from the 
assumption that the conditions and situations 
surrounding state behavior are unique. This 
may be because of the humanistic legacy in- 
herited by history and political science. 

Perhaps also the explanation lies less in the 
assumed uniqueness of each act of the na- 
tional state and more in the fashion in which 
we have studied such acts. At the one ex- 


treme, we have gone about an indiscriminate 
and often compulsive accumulation of “facts.” 
At the other, we have completely eschewed 
the empirical and lapsed into a teleology like 
that of Toynbee or speculation reminiscent 
of Niebuhr. 

In contrast, our research might most profit- 
ably = focused upon theories of the middle 
rang. the articulation and validation of mid- 
dle-i- propositions and generalizations 
conc’ sing the way in which certain kinds 
of st: respond to situations characterized 
APR 1961 


by the presence or absence of certain sorts of 
variables. Perhaps this may best be accom- 
plished by exploring the linkage between in- 

, dividual and state behavior, something that 
has been passed over by psychologists, psy- 
chiatrists, and other behavioral scientists 
with an interest in international relations. 
Much of the earlier research sonsored by 
UNESCO ignores the link between nation 
and person. 


The main point is that we ought to avoid 
attitudinal and behavioral research which 
merely has connotations or implications of 
the “international.” If we want to study the 
effects of inter-cultural exposure, threat-laden 
communications, or actual political events 
upon some particular individual or group, 
we ought first to have at least a tentative 

\conceptual scheme into which the results 
might be fitted, i.e., how does this particular 
effect ultimately influence the actions of the 
state or states involved? This may sound very 
much like a denial of the importance of 
“pure” (as opposed to applied) research, and 
it is not fashionable among social scientists 
to take this position; yet the nature of our 
problem seems to require it. We have an ade- 
quate basis of psychological knowledge from 
which to pursue further knowledge about 
state behavior and the state system; or to put 
it more cautiously, the ignorance is greater 
and the need more acute for research that is 
explicitly focused on the behavior of states. 


Some specific problems of research may be 
cited to illustrate the point. They are ques- 
tions relating the newer behavioral science 
ideas to the older large concerns. 

(1) To what extent does the preference for 
familiar (but heavy) risks over unfamiliar 
ones guide the actions of foreign policy- 
makers? 
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(2) Does every state’s foreign policy deci- 
sion process tend to produce ultra-conven- 
tional behavior? If so, is it a function of the 
governmental structure, the pre-selection of 
the decision-makers, the degree of power 
that the state enjoys, the vulnerability to op- 
position criticism, or what? 

(3) To what extent does the perceived 
need to simplify, dramatize, and exaggerate 
the conflict aspects of a state’s relations tend 
to limit the flexibility and imaginativeness of 
its foreign policy? 

(4) What is the major and dominant ten- 
dency in the state system toward single-state 
dominance, bi-polarity, or atomization? What 
is the impact of technology (military and 
otherwise) on the free movement of states 
between blocs? What is the impact of ideology 
and the ideologizing of conflict on such move- 
ment? 

(5) Is there an answer to the federalist- 
functionalist controversy? What are the 
relevant variables? Must cooperation precede 
political integration or is it a by-product of 
such integration? Is consensus a basic pre- 
requisite to political integration? If so, how 
much, among whom, and on what issues? 

(6) Do international organizations of an 
essentially non-political nature tend to de- 
velop more frequently and rapidly than those 
in the political and security fields? Do they 
generate a tendency toward political integra- 
tion, or inhibit it? 

(7) What are the forces that cause the 
threshold of acceptable or tolerable military 
destruction to rise? What is the result of 
such a rise? 

(8) How does ideology influence military 
doctrine and strategy? Do states with differ- 
ing official and/or genuine (more or less in- 
ternalized ) ideologies develop sharply differ- 
ing strategies? Is such a doctrine more a 
function of some other variable, such as level 
of military technology, geographic location, 
apportionment of manpower resources, re- 
cent history, and so forth? 

(9) Is there an emerging consensus on in- 
ternational political ethics in the mid-twen- 
tieth century? What areas of state behavior 
are covered and what are the rules included 


in this code of ethics? 
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(10) Are there, in each state, certain polit- 
ically influential groups whose operational 
code deviates from that of other, more 
dominant, influentials? If so, can their influ- 
ence be increased by the behavior of othier | 
states, and under what conditions? 

(11) Is there a body of folklore about the 
state system and state behavior shared by 
most decision-makers? To what extent does it 
correlate with reality? How similar is this 
folklore to the accepted generalizations of 
historians and political scientists? 

(12) Are there any untried techniques by 
which one state may influence another in the 


direction of policy perceived as beneficial to, ; 


both? 

(13) Is national character a useful and 
relevant variable in the explanation of dif- 
ferences in state behavior under similar!” 
conditions? (Since there is little probability 
of all conditions being similar, this assumes 
the ability to catalog the variables that ar 
relevant. ) 

(14) Is there an identifiable “marginal 
utility” of national power? If so, can it be 
quantified? Does fruitful negotiation tak: 
place when the power disparity is high or 
low? Or is it net only the magnitude of the 
disparity that is significant, but the direction 
in which it is thought to be moving by the 
respective decision-makers? 

(15) Under what conditions can the See- 
retary-General of the United Nations mov 
into situations of indecision or vacillation, ac! 
effectively, avoid repudiation by states, ané 
set precedent for such subsequent action: 
Can minor powers encourage such action? 


(16) What is the necessary time sequence: 
(in a bi-polar setting) regarding such it- 
timately interdependent steps as major polit- 
ical settlement, modification of hostile att- 
tudes within regimes and publics, creatioi 
of an international or supranational get 
darmerie, and partial or total bilatera’ am 
reductions? Is it more advantageous to cot- 
tinue probing in all these areas in seerch 0! 
agreement, or to develop a theoretica' blue 
print? 

(17) Is there any way in which rgimes 
of states in a hostile and competitiv > rel 
tionship can encourage peaceful attit: des i! 
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The World of Social Science Magazines 


NEW JOURNALS AND OLD 

A Swiss periodical, Mikrotechnik, says 
that 200,000 scientific books and 80,000 
periodical titles are published annually, The 
ABS editor fishes in this ocean every month 
when-he examines between two and three 
hundred journals for articles that might be 
included in the ABS annotated bibliography. 

These expeditions turn up some interest- 
ing specimens. In Athens, Greece, the ener- 
getic Dr. Doxiades, a renowned designer of 
large-scale community developments, pub- 
lishes Ekistics, the “science of human settle- 
ments.” At the library of Harvard Univer- 
sity’s Graduate School of Business, the 
“E” (for “Executive”) abstracts 
regularly a group of the best current articles 
and books relating to business and society; 
its editorial comment is also instructive. At 


magazine 


the University of Chicago the journal Com- 
parative Studies in Society and History is in 
its third year, trying bravely and rightly to 
make a general science out of history and 
lend an historical dimension to sociology. In 
New York, the Journal of Existential Psychi- 
atry represents a new movement in psycho- 
therapeutic circles. New fields are in general 
quick to issue periodicals. The Rheem 
Califone Corporation of Los Angeles, for 
example, publishes a quarterly review of 
Automated Teaching. 

Several older magazines do not appear to 
have the fame that they deserve among be- 
havioral scientists. We seldom cite them in 
ABS because their methodology is subdued. 
Twentieth Century contains some good Nine- 
teenth Century bombast (it changed its title 
in 1950, not 1900) and has some scathing 


continued from preceding page 
their publics without jeopardizing national 
security? Is partial or total disarmament a 
prerequisite? Is international force a pre- 
requisite? 

(18) What techniques are available to in- 


| crease publics’ sense of effectiveness in the 


making of foreign policy and in avoidance of 


| major war? Should this perceived effective- 


ness (in the United States, for example) co- 
incide with or exceed the actual effectiveness? 
(19) Do we know enough yet to conclude 


_ that agenda-widening is likely to maximize 
| prospects of successful negotiation? Is there 


an optimal number of issues? Which is more 
effective in negotiating conflict: the step-by- 


_ Step, or “package” approach? 


(20) What changes in the procedures of 


international bodies might increase the like- 
lihood of more realistic multi-lateral negotia- 
tion? T’me limit on speeches, easier interven- 
tion, long speeches merely put into record 
with br'efer verbal presentation, more flexi- 
ble rule: of procedure, increased participation 
of Sec: tariat members, use of names of 
hegotia rs and representatives in place of 
governy -ntP 
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(21) Could a United Nations diplomatic 
academy make for increasing cameraderie 
and informality over the years, as well as for 
greater consensus on value among national 
representatives? 

(22) Are cultural differences obliterated 
by the values and procedures of diplomacy? 
Is there a rigid diplomatic code? If so, does 
it help or hinder serious negotiation? 

These sorts of questions are best answered 
in inter-disciplinary terms. However, psy- 
chologists still tend to take a position which 
is almost as intellectually parochial as that of 
the political scientists and historians. Where- 
as the latter often reject the work of the 
psychologists because it is not immediately 
and obviously applicable, the psychologists 
are guilty of two types of error. The first and 
most obvious is the tendency to see inter- 
nation relations as inter-personal relations 
writ large. The second is the tendency to 
assume that attitudes, personality, and values 
are the crucial variables in international con- 
flict, and that the larger socio-political setting 
contains no dynamic of its own. Both sides 
will have to reform if scientific work of im- 
portance is to be done. 
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Tory opinions on the new society. The Fort- 
nightly Review ranges widely, is crisp and 
succinct, interesting, and also British. The 
Freeman, published at Irvington-on-Hudson, 
is adept at peppering holes in neo-liberal 
ideology, and thus is a source of fresh hy- 
pothesis in social theory. Back to England 
again, a bright and aggressive journal, Cross- 
bow, is put out by an under-36 crowd of 
British Conservatives. 

The radical and socialist magazines are 
either insignificant or well-known to most of 
our readers. Perhaps because the _intelli- 
gentsia generally pays lip-service to socialism, 
there is not much to say about it any more. 
The Italian journal, Passato e Presente, is to 
our knowledge the best socialist publication. 
The journals Etudes and Cross-Currents are 
Roman Catholic, intelligent, and sharp. An- 
other Catholic journal, new in 1960, is Social 
Justice, published from Belgium. In German 
we like Deutsche Rundschau, in French, 
Esprit, and in Italian, Communitd, the last 
an attractive publication for the intelli- 
gentsia sponsored by the Olivetti family that 
does not hesitate to be technical, behavioris- 
tic, and “popular” in its various articles. 

Reverting to academia, Conflict Resolution 
(University of Michigan), The Administra- 
tive Science Quarterly (Cornell), and Be- 
havioral Science (University of Michigan 
Mental Health Research Institute) represent 
the running edge of knowledge in their re- 
spective areas, though the third takes a much 
narrower area of substantive and methodo- 
logical responsibility than does this journal. 
All three are of recent vintage. Null (Yale) 
belongs with this trio; it serves a handful of 
students of legal science. Human Organiza- 
tion does a good job of wedging social 
anthropology into the other social sciences. 

More conventional journals abound, many 
of them indistinguishable save by name. It 
seems that every English department in the 
country may soon publish a journal of litera- 
ture and comment ala The Yale Review or 
The Antioch Review. Associations of busi- 
nesses, business schools, and management 
firms are also publishing hot and heavy. 
Putting aside literary or all-purpose maga- 
zines, we find among the quasi-social science 
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journals that Diogenes and Midway (a new 


one) are often pleasing. Daedelus resembles 
the Annals of the American Academy. It is 
more academic and presumptuous but some- 


times no better. The Annals, by the way 


with 17,000 subscribers, seems to be the larg- 


est quasi-social science journal. It has man 
old, faithful library and_professional-offic 
subscribers. 

The more truly social science magazines ar 
all of small circulation, the largest being th 


ones published by‘ the largest associations. It! 
they were deprived of their “captive audi- 


ences” their circulation would plummet. 


UNESCO publishes the International Socia i 


Science Journal, which emerges quarter] 
from Paris and in some ways is most like th 
ABS in conception. It has one big advantag 


and a corresponding disadvantage. It con- 


sumes about $50,000 in subsidies annually 


But it must please a bureaucracy and also it 


constituencies of associated social scientist: 
Otherwise, the ABS stands without am 
“competition,” poor but with an honest an 
unique concept. 

Just recently, two companies in New Yor 


bombarded the mailboxes with publicity fo: 


new magazines that promise the best piec 


culled from newspapers and magazines pub- 
lished ahroad. One is Current, the othe 


Atlas. We would venture that a lot of mone 
will be spent and some people hurt bad! 
before one or both can establish themselve: 
A person has to search far and wide for 
more risky venture than magazine publishing 


WHY “LITTLE MAGAZINES” 
STAY LITTLE 

Perhaps many readers have wondere 
with the editor what spells the differen 
between the magazine of 1,000 circulati 
and that of 1,000,000. It is not the beauty 
style or the importance—nor is it the 
versality of content, the degree of truth, 
the persuasiveness. We find that a hnundre 
little magazines do as well on these scor 
as the few large ones. They are fresh. Th 
are as entertaining. What more can b 
of them? They are not so simple, it ‘5 t™ 
yet much of the big magazines car 
read by 90 per cent of their readershi;. C= 
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versely, the simplicity of thought and style 
of Time, Life, Look, Esquire, et al., is not 
required by considerable segments of their 
readers. These segments number enough to 
support in comfort all of the little magazines 
of merit, if they were subscribers. 

The mass media have an enormous ad- 
vantage in advertising. There is little use 
talking to any but book advertisers without 
presenting them with an audience of 50,000. 
Advertising probably increases the circula- 
tion of a magazine in turn by a factor of two 
or three. But, of course, the circulation or its 
“potential” comes before the advertising. 
There must be demonstrable reader response. 

Perhaps what counts is the availability of 
the magazine—promotion and distribution. 
The key to better promotion and distribution 
is larger capital outlay. Again, what calls 
forth this larger capital outlay? Clearly, ex- 
pectation of large circulation. 

Then, must not the matter go right back 
to the appeal of the contents of the journal? 
In a limited way, yes. To state the formula 
accurately, several major elements are need- 
ed simultaneously: a promotion campaign for 
subscribers, a campaign for advertisers, an 
arrangement for distribution, a serial content 
designed for the target number involved in 
the other campaign plans. 

There are numerous audience sectors in 
society. Although each magazine should have 
a completely conctived plan along the afore- 
said lines, each plan might aim at a different- 
ly-sized “natural” audience. Under such cir- 
cumstances one would have an ideal frequen- 
cy distribution of magazines, following the 
configuration of “natural audiences” in the 
population. Something roughly approaching 
this condition does occur. Many who fail 
“deserve” to fail for not conceptualizing their 


| problem properly. 


However, a “social factor” interferes dras- 
tically with “natural audience” behavior. 
That is the mass factor, the real, potent, 
democr \tic force in society. A little maga- 
zine c. mot produce “conversation pieces” 


readers. Unless it takes messages from la 
voce pubblica e fama it cannot help bridge 
the conversation of two acquaintances or 
strangers, nor give the psychic comfort of 
adherence to the mass. 

What is the magic ratio of readers to 
population—one to five hundred in a city, 
one to twenty in large, nationally organized 
groups? Perhaps. That is, if a message is re- 
ceived by one of 500 in a fairly heterogeneous 
social setting of high physical circulation of 
individuals, then it pays the individual to 
receive and carry the message because of the 
likelihood that he will communicate with 
someone who knows about the message (re- 
ceived from the same or another source). 
Then a “conversation piece” exists and the 
magazine is dealing in a vendable commodity. 

The mass media journals exploit and 
create “conversation pieces.” They make 
them appear so important that, with the 
time-energy factor operating against much 
reading, and with the democratic-mass factor 
supporting the waywardness of those who 
“should” read their close-in media first, a 
great gap widens between their circulation 
and the circulation of the small reviews. 

It is not a question of being “factually in- 
formed”; in a practical sense there is no 
such thing, since facts are infinitely numer- 
ous. Reading one or more of the mass media 
one hears about the President, C. P. Snow, 
Khrushchev, Hemingway, the Rockefellers, 
and other conversation pieces in mode even 
among intellectuals and colleagues. Yet no 
little magazine can endure if it tries to dis- 
cuss the same subjects. It must hope that a 
few people in the country will feel disaffected 
toward such subjects, that a few will have 
genuine interests in rare subject-matter, and 
that it can communicate with both of them 
successfully. We should like to invent a way 
of giving our readers in a minute capsule all 
they need of conversation pieces, so as to 
free them from the mass media. The goal 
would be: “An abbreviated list of passwords 
for the month,” or, “What you are likely to 
be asked or told during social intercourse.” 
The invention, however, is some distance 


off. —A de G 


save fo a very few people. As soon as it 
begins » spread an iota beyond this tiny 
club, readers rarely meet others of its 
| APRIL, 1961 
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New Studies in Bebsvioral Science 
and Public Policy 


These items are selected and annotated by the ABS staff in a periodic search of 
new issues of 250 journals and reviews, including about 100 that are published outsid 
the United States, and from anouncements and review copies of books and fugitive 
materials recently published. Some items of special interest are boxed. Books listed here, 
and other books in print, can be ordered through the ABS Book Service at a 10 per cent 
discount from their list price. A postcard listing new titles is included with this issue. 


Avcock, C. J., “Free-Will and Freedom.” J. of General Psych., LXIV (Jan. ’61), 139-46. The 


problem of free will is largely semantic; freedom is a matter of degree and depends upon three | 


variables—personality integration, knowledge, and appropriate environmental modification. Moral 
blame is justified because of causal factors. 

Apter, J. H., “Some Policy Problems in Economic Development.” Econ. Devel. and Cultural 
Change, IX (Jan. ’61), 111-19. Much present writing on economic development is “operationally 
insignificant,” i.e., it cannot be taken into account when policy is devised. Asks of economists 
less concern with non-economic “prerequisites,” more attention to specifically economic problems. 

ANSHEN, M., and G. L. Bacu, eds. Management and Corporations 1985. N.Y.: McGraw-Hill, 1960, 
$5.50. Fifteen articles on major social and economic changes that will influence corporations 
during the next 25 years; i.e., values weighted by social considerations will be of increasing 
concern to managers. Few startling innovations are foreseen. 

— AposteEL, L., “Towards the Formal Study o/ 


BENNION, E. G., “Econometrics for Manage Synthese, XII (Sept. 60), 125-61. Fune- 


ment.” Harvard Bus. R., XXXIX (March- 


algebraic, semantic, and syntactical con- 
siderations. “Any subject using a systen 
A that is neither directly nor indirectl 
interacting with a system B, to obtain in- 


ment can be aided through the use of 

econometric models and linear program- 

ming. Argues against business skepticism 

of such methods, clearly outlines their formation about the system B, is using A 

workings and appropriate uses. They can Sis del for B.” 

directly contribute to better decision-mak- 

ing by top management. Bacrortt, T., “Giulio Salvatore del Vecchio 

teorico della causalita sociale.” Giornali 

degli Economisti, XIX (July-Aug. 

505-31. Biography, writings, comment on the work of a social theorist of broad scope and moden 
direction. 

Batic, T. A. Women of India. New Delhi: Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, 1958, $6.00 
Well-illustrated collection of articles by Indian writers on the history, present status, and pros 
pects of women in Indian society. 

BenpaA, H. J., “Non-Western Inteiligentsias as Political Elites.” Aust. J. of Pol. and Hist., VI (Nov 
°60), 205-18. The political process in non-Western societies is a superstructure without viabl 
underpinning. As long as this lasts, “intelligentsias are very likely to remain the prime politics! 
actors in many non-Western countries. Political changes are likely to take place within thes 
elites rather than to affect their predominance.” 

BuEL, W., “The Validity of Behavioral Rating Scale Items for the Assessment of Individual Creativ: 
ity.” J. of Applied Psych., XLIV (Dec. ’60), 407-12. A study in which judges (here, researc! 
supervisors ) were allowed to interpret creativity of subordinates in their own.terms; a set ¢! 
valid “discriminators” was one result. 


BurcEss, E. W., ed. Aging in Western Societies. Chicago: U. of Chicago Press, 1960, $7.50. Las 
in a series of three handbooks on social gerontology. Examines the handling of problems peculist 
to the aged in Europe, with case studies of outstanding developments. 


Burks, A. W., “Computation, Behavior, and Structure in Fixed and Growing Automata.” Belut: 
ioral Sci., VI (Jan. 61), 5-22. Automata theory is relevant to behavioral science in the sen 
that it is an absolutely rigorous theory of processes which are themselves absolutely rizorot' 
abstractions of behavior; if we can specify exactly how we wish a system to behave we an i! 
principle construct it. Asks how we can construct “higher order” systems that will construc 
other systems with prescribed behavior characteristics. 


Burns, R. “Social Riots on the Christian-Moslem Frontier (Thirteenth-Century Valencia 
Amer. Hist. R., LXVI (Jan. 61), 378-400. A study in early prejudice: there was extende! 


Christian rioting against the Moslems of the conquered Moorish kingdom of Valencia, lespit : 


the evolution of a philosophy of tolerance toward the Moslems by clerics and lawyers. 


~ 


April ’61), 100-12. How business judg- tions of models in empirical sciences; | 
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Capy, L. D., Jr., et al., “The Factor Structure of Variables Concerned with Coronary Artery 
Disease.” Behavioral Sci., VI (Jan. 61), 37-41. The relative weightings of physiological and 
personal characteristics of patients with coronary disease. Patients are psychologically charac- 
terized as accepting multiple responsibilities, being free from neurotic anxiety, self-critical, and 


possessing an exuberant, driving temperament. 


Buack, C. E., ed. The Transformation of 


Russian Society. Cambridge: Harvard U. 
Press, 1960, $9.75. Papers from a 1958 
conference: changes in law, politics, edu- 
cation, scholarship, religion, family, youth, 
human welfare, personal and social values, 
etc., since 1861—the beginning of the era 


CaLpwELL, R. G., “The Juvenile Court: Its 


Development and Some Major Problems.” 
J. of Criminal Law, Criminology and Po- 
lice Sci., LI (Jan.-Feb. 61), 493-511. The 
history of juvenile courts, from 1899, 
legal roots, major trends and characteris- 
tics, present status and procedures, a sum- 
mary of criticisms, and several proposals. 


Cuassan, J. B., “Stochastic Models of the 
Single Case as the Basis of Clinical Re- 
search Design.” Behavioral Sci., VI (Jan. 

‘61), 42-50. The shortcomings of “extensive” models, in which degrees of freedom do not exceed 

the number of patients in the sample, and a proposed shift to an “intensive” model, based on 

acceptance of a general underlying degree of variability in day-to-day behavior. 


of social reforms. 


Coir, A. H., “The Relation of Missionary Activity to Economic Development.” Econ. Devel. and 
Cultural Change, IX (Jan. 61), 120-27. Suggests that missionaries have given “greater stimulus 
toward economic development over a larger portion of the earth than any other aggregate .. . 
doing so with a system of communication ill adapted to that purpose.” 


Conxuin, H. E., and K. C. Nose, “Development of a Regional Concept for Farm Management 
Research in New York.” Land Econ., XXXVII (Feb. ’61), 42-50. A cartographic classification 
of farms as “an important part of a farm management research continuum.” The search for 
“basic,” “natural,” “scientific” classifications is futile; classification must be flexible. 

Coutson, J. E., and H. F. SuperMAn, “Automated Teaching and Individual Differences.” AV 
Communication R., IX (Jan.-Feb. 61), 5-15. The design and testing of an experimental teach- 
ing device responsive to individual differences, i.e., one that “uses student errors to determine 
the sequence of items.” 

Cox, E. I., “The Measurement of Party Strength.” Western Pol. Q., XIII (Dec. ’60), 1022-42. In 
view of split-ticket voting behavior, presents a “party-performance or vote-getting index or scale,” 
and an initial application of it. 

Crane, E., and M. S. MacLean, Jr., “Tempt Me Not With Your Gold, Fine Sir.” AV Communica- 
tion R., IX (Jan.-Feb. ’61), 16-23. An imaginary dialogue between a reluctant researcher and an 
eager sponsor, whose major points are that lack of understanding and common interest among 
most sponsors and researchers, and the unapplicability of most results for sponsors. 

Datton, G., “Economic Theory and Primitive Society.” Amer. Anthropologist, LXIII (Feb. 61), 
1-25. Argues that formal economic theory cannot be used to analyze primitive economic organ- 
izations, suggests an alternative methodology. “One must start from ethno-economic analysis— 
with Malinowski, not Ricardo—in order to choose those transformation paths to industrialization 
which entail only the unavoidable social costs.” 

Davin, H. P., and J. C. BRENGELMANN, eds. 
Perspectives in Personality Research, N.Y.: 
Springer, 1960, $7.50.,Papers from the 
1957 International Congress of Psychology, 


Brzezinski, Z. K., “The Organization of the 
Communist Camp.” World Pol., XIII (Jan. 
’°61), 175-209. Mechanisms and processes 


covering “Historical Trends in Personality 
Research,” “Explorations in Behavior,” 
“Person Perception.” The widely different 
stages of development of psychology and 
different approaches in various countries 


that lend cohesion to the Communist na- 
tions: notable among formal institutions 
are the Warsaw Treaty Organization, the 
Council for Economic Mutual Assistance. 


APRIL, 5961 


Also gives extensive data on bi- and multi- 
lateral meetings and visits; data on intra- 
bloc trade patterns; analysis of contents 
of multi-national Communist periodicals. 


are apparent. 

Dennis, W., “The Human Figure Drawings 
of B douins.” J. of Social Psych., LI 
(Noy. 60), 209-19. See “On the Cover,” 
p. 34, this issue. 

Devts: t, K. W., “On Social Communication and the Metropolis.” Daedalus, XC (Winter ’61), 
79-9©. Conceives the metropolis “as a device for facilitating choice in communications.” Greater 
inves! nent in and knowledge of communications may help urban decentralization. 

Devtserr, K. W., and A. Eckstein, “National Industrialization and the Declining Share of the 


Inter: :tional Economic Sector, 1890-1959.” World Pol., XIII (Jan. ’61), 267-99. Extensive 
statis‘ cal data from numerous countries demonstrate that the ratio of foreign trade to national 
incon’ declines with increasing industrialization; notes implications. 

Dicky: ‘, F. G., “The Social Security Principle.” J. of Insurance, XXVII (Dec. ’60), 1-13. The 
OAS! »rinciple “is fraternal assessment insurance backed by the sovereign power of taxation 
- 2 claims fluctuation fund,” little different from Old Age Assistance and involving large 
Tans’ 


payments from young to old. Asks a “1-2-3 stairstep tax rate,” study of the system. 
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Dopp, S. C., “How Random Interacting Organizes a Population.” Synthese, XII (March ’60), 
40-70. Formula on the diffusion of information, implications of the theory for behavioral science. 

Drecer, R. M., “Perception in the Context of Social and Personality Theory.” J. of General Psycl.., 
LXIV (Jan. ’61), 3-30. Definitions and a review, integrating findings from the viewpoints of 
psychophysics and “need states,” psychoanalysis, neurology, and factor analysis of personality 
functions. 

Dusuasui, P. R., “The Implications and Scope of Democratic Decentralisation.” Indian J. of Pub. 
Admin., VI (Oct.-Dec. 60), 369-92. The essential ingredients of democratic decentralization, 
i.e., “free popular management of local affairs”; attempts to implement such policies in three 
Indian States; and a comparison with Western practices. 

Dumont, R., “Les transformations agraires.” Econ. appliquée, XIII (#3, 60), 419-31. Data on un- 
precedented growth of Chinese agrarian output. Major factors have been the “artificialization” 
of the natural environment, development of water resources, double harvests, deep ploughing, 
improved horticultural techniques. Notes a recent shift of emphasis and authority from the 
“Popular Commune” to the “Community.” 

“Ergonomics: The Scientific Approach to Making Work Human.” Intl. Labour R., LXXXIII (Jan. 
61), 1-35. The historical development of “ergonomics,” or human engineering as it is known in 
the United States; the contributions of anthropometry, physiology, and psychology; and practical 
applications in industry from the economic and humanitarian points of view. 

Fer, J. C. H., “The Study of the Credit System by the Method of Linear Graph.” R. of Econ. and 
Stat., XLII (Nov. 60), 417-28. A new approach to the study of banking and money institutions 
making it possible “to identify and classify all transactions from properly constructed economic 
models of credit structures.” 

Festincer, L., “The Psychological Effects of Insufficient Rewards.” Amer. Psychologist, XVI 
(Jan. ’61), 1-11. Evidence from studies of animal and human reward behavior that insufficient 
reward leads to the development of extra preference; in effect, “rats and people come to love 
things for which they have suffered.” 


Frarerc, L., Psychoanalysis and American 
Literary Criticism. Detroit: Wayne State 


Cortes, J. B., “The Achievement Motive in 
the Spanish Economy Between the 13th 
and 18th Centuries.” Econ. Devel. and 
Cultural Change, IX (Jan. ’61), 144-63. 
Unusual, effective analysis of the “achieve- 
ment motive” in the writings of repre- 
sentative Spanish authors, the data sup- 
porting the hypothesis “that a peak in 
achievement motivation would precede in 
time a peak of economic prosperity.” 


U. Press, 1960, $5.95. A full study of 
Freud’s own use of literature, and a re- 
view of his impact on six American critics, 
e.g., Edmund Wilson, Lionel Trilling. 
Guapin, L. L., “ ‘Observers’ and Meta- 
Observers.” Psych. Record, X (Oct. ’60), 
229-39. Asks the psychologist to “gain an 
appropriate detachment of his human 
‘self from his scientific self as a knowl- 


edgable instrument,” that is, to become a 

meta-observer. 

GoipMaN, R. M., “Museums for Civics.” Natl. Civic R., L (Feb. 61), 80-85. Reports “an abortive 
but perhaps instructive effort to found a museum of governmental arts and sciences,” the goal 
being civic education, the major problems being the devising of imaginative and meaningful 
exhibits. 

Go.pscuMipT, W., and R. B. Epcertron, “A Picture Technique for the Study of Values.” Amer. 
Anthropologist, LXIV (Feb. 61), 26-47. A pilot study in the development of “a set of value 
choices which, though differently expressed in different cultures, are amenable to ‘translation’ 
from one to the other.” 

Gut.rorp, J. P., “Factorial Angles to Psychology.” Psych. R., LXVIII (Jan. ’61), 1-20. A sys- 
tematic statement of how factor theory and factor-analytic methods and results “can provide the 
models and the information upon which a comprehensive theory of behavior could be based.” 


Havrerwy, S., “Ideology or Philanthropy? The Politics of Zionist Fund-Raising.” Western Pol. Q.. 
XIII (Dec. ’60), 950-73. An examination of techniques of financing political action: “by exploit- 
ing deep-seated predispositions toward psychological insecurity as well as philanthropic gener- 
osity, and by employing diverse techniques, Zionists achieved a considerable accretion to their 
power and influence potential.” 

Harais, S. E., et al., eds. Higher Education in the United States: The Economic Problems. Can- 
bridge: Harvard U. Press, 1960, $5.50. A 1958-59 seminar of university and government! off- 
cials, social scientists, etc., on student costs, State and federal aid, faculty status, plans and 
experiments in educational and economic issues, economics and educational values. 

HaveEL, J. E., “Ou va le socialisme en Europe occidentale?” Can J. of Econ. and Pol. Sci., XXVII 
(Feb. ’61), 23-40. Extensive comparative data on the relative proportions of Socialis’ and 
Communist voters and legislators in Western European countries, 1944-1960; the proportions 
appear markedly stable, with some decline in Communist representation but little attrit'on im 
the generally predominant Socialist proportions. 

Hicks, J. R., “Linear Theory.” Econ. J., LXX (Dec. ’60), 671-709. Surveys in detail the consit- 
erable extent to which the new techniques of economics—linear programming, activity analysis. 
input-output, and game theory—have reduced economics to pure mathematics; as a social s. ience. 
however, economics cannot be reduced to a pure technics. 
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Hocu, P. H., and J. Zusin, eds. Current Approaches to Psychoanalysis. N.Y.: Grune and Stratton, 
1960, $6.50. Papers from the 48th annual meeting of the American Psychopathological Associa- 
tion, on current theoretical approaches, clinical applications, evaluation studies. 

Horowi7z, I. L., “Science, Criticism, and the Sociology of Knowledge.” Phil. and Phenomenologi- 
cal Research, XXI (Dec. ’60), 173-86. A defense and extension of sociology of knowledge. “The 
relation of the sociology of knowledge to a definite valuation standpoint might be summed up by 
frankly noting that the future of social science as a whole, as well as in its parts, is intimately 
connected to the development of a science of ethical judgment.” 

Hu, C. T., “Chinese Higher Education and World Affairs.” Teachers College Record, LXII (Feb. 
61), 356-67. A brief survey of Chinese Communist practice. “Whereas the study of world 

affairs in the West is aimed at the improvement of world conditions through international under- 

standing of cooperation, and . . . is considered an intellectual task with practical implications, 


Hupson, B. B., M. K. Barakat, and R. 
LarornGe, “Problems and Methods of 
Cross-Cultural Research.” J. of Social 
Issues, XV (#3, 59), 5-19. The orienta- 
tion, scope, procedures, and treatment of 


Hertz, M. R., et al., “Mental Patients and 
Civil Rights: A Study of Opinions of 
Mental Patients on Social and Political 


data of a comparative research program 
(begun in 1952) dealing with family re- 
lations, personality, and attitudes of stu- 
dents in Egypt, Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, 
Syria, and the United States. 


the Communists hold the dogmatic view of continuous world revolution. . . . 
| 


Kirzincer, U. W., “Wahlausgaben: Ein 


deutsch-englischer Vergleich.” Zeit. fiir 
Pol., VIL (#4, 60), 382-404. A compara- 
tive study of campaign contributions by 
party in Germany and England in the late 


Issues.” J. of Health and Human Be- 
havior, I (Winter 60), 251-58. Patients 
were as ready to express opinions and in- 
terest in political and social issues as were 
hospital employees; furthermore, there was 
little evidence that the mental patients 
studied “are more illogical, inconsistent, 
or unprepared to fulfill their obligations 
as citizens than a similar group of indi- 
viduals who are not identified as emotion- 


ally unstable.” Asks, then why withdraw 


1950's, noting the relatively heavy con- the civil rights of the mentally disturbed? 


te } tributions to the CDU and the Conserva- 


of tives, respectively, and to related activist 

e organizations in both countries. 

ms Kann, H. On Thermonuclear War. Princeton: Princeton U. Press, 1960, $10.00. Uses quantitative 
analysis, where possible, to consider the deterrence and waging of thermonuclear “central wars” 

ia between the United States and the Soviet Union. 

on _ Kroprer, W. G. The Psychological Report. N.Y.: Grune and Stratton, 1960, $4.50. The use and 

os communication of findings: analysis of the nature of the psychological report, its style, organiza- 

‘L tion, and language. Notes barriers to communication and the relation of the report to other 

Sources of information. 

Kusig, C. S., “Psychoanalysis and Scientific Method.” J. of Nervous and Mental Disease, CXXXI 
ies (Dec. 60), 495-512. Interprets psychoanalysis as a process of exploration. Notes its inherent 
a ] limitations, the essence of psychoanalysis as a process, how this process fits into the framework 
ful of scientific methodology. 

; LANDM \N, J. H., “The Curriculum of the Law School.” Amer. Bar Assoc. J., XLVII (Feb. 61), 156- 

as 59. The young law school graduate is in fact incompetent to practice his profession; the “case 

a method” of study should be replaced by the “problem method.” 

son! LirsMAN, M., “Fabianisme et Communisme: les Webb et L’union Soviétique.” Intl. R. of Social 
Hist., V (#3, °60), 400-423. Examines differences and similarities between the original state- 

ie ments of the Webbs and of Marx, notes the Webbs’ later defenses of Stalin’s Russia. 


the Lyncu, K. “The Pattern of the Metropolis.” Daedalus, CX (Winter ’61), 79-98. The alternative 
patterns of urban arrangement (star, core, ring, etc.), the objectives of urban arrangement 


0. (variety of choice of goods and services, personal interaction, comfort, etc.) and “a system of 
Ioit. dispersed centers and intervening spaces” to bring them into correspondence. 
onl Lyon, P. V., “Saint-Simon and the Origins of Scientism and Historicism.” Can. J. of Econ. and Pol. 
‘heit Sci., XXVII (Feb. ’61), 55-63. Saint-Simon had little interest or confidence in science as a 
means to truth about man and\,society; his historicism was a therapeutic device, “useful in 
ia the re-establishment of social stability.” Notes similarities with some modern policy scientists. 
offi McCanrny, D. G. Psychology and the Law. Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 1960, $10.00. How 
and ie lawy« s can and have used psychology to acquire facts withheld by clients and to develop inter- 
viewi.g and examining techniques that will discover preferences and prejudices of clients; 
XVII discu:ses motives, intention, bias, habits, etc. 
onl McENtTinr, Dz. Residence and Race: Final and Comprehensive Report to the Commission on Race 
tions Band I using. Berkeley : U. of Calif. Press, 1960, $6.00. Report of a nation-wide study of housing 
min Be prob] us involving minority, racial, and ethnic groups, emphasizing difficulties of Negroes, 
Puert’ Ricans, Mexican-Americans, and Orientals. 
sid: Marcus i * “Time and the Sense of History: West and East.” Comp. Studies in Society and 
lysis. (i Hist., ‘1 (Jan. 61), 124-39. The Western frame of perception has “historicized” values of other 
ience, ee em —the Western view is that “the world of ideal essences or goals and that of material 
en: 


ena not only co-exist, but interact and, above all, converge.” 
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MartTINDALE, D. A. The Nature and Types of Sociological Theory. Boston: Houghton-Mifflin, 1969, 
$6.50. Re-evaluates the “older” school of sociological theory, summarizes the modern “sociologi- 
cal functionalism.” 

Mayer, H., P. Lovepay, and P. WEsTER- 
way, “Images of Politics: An Analysis of 
Letters to the Press on the Richardson 


Jenkins, R. L., “The Psychopathic or Anti- | 


Report.” Aust. J. of Pol. and Hist., V1 
(Nov. *60), 153-75. “Managerial think- 
ing, a conception of politics as unproduc- 
tive, a frustrated longing for popular 
democracy, form part of the images of 
politics in Australia, and co-exist within 
the loose frame of the ‘clashing haloes’ by 
which politics is surrounded.” 


social Personality.” J. of Nervous and 
Mental Disease, CXXXI (Oct. ’60), 318- 
34. Distinguishes the psychopath as anti- 
social from the simply dyssocial criminal, 
finds that the former is not a disordered 
personality so much as an undeveloped 
personality that in the formative period 
met no adequate human response or logic 
in life. Treatment is possible in “circum- 


Mechanisation of Thought Processes. Lon- 
don: Natl. Physical Laboratory, Her 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1959, $9.25 
(2 vols.). Some 32 papers concerned with 
the automation of human functions and the construction of computer models for physiological or 
psychological processes. Contributors represent five countries, twice as many disciplines—from 
law through psychology to electrical engineering. A representative sample of current work. 

MELIKIAN, L. H., “Authoritarianism and its Correlates in the Egyptian Culture and in the United 
States.” J. of Social Issues, XV (#3, ’59), 58-68. Extensive application of the “F” scale to 
Egyptian and American students, finding a higher level of authoritarianism in Egypt, but rela- 
tively less at higher levels of education. Among other findings: where religion is concerned, 
Moslem Egyptians tend to be more authoritarian than Christian Egyptians, Catholic Americans 
more authoritarian than Protestant. Also, American women tend to be more authoritarian than 
men; in Egypt the reverse is the case. 

Mrirocuio, Y.-D., “La psychologie des peuples expliquée par les sentiments d’inferiorité.” R. de 
Psych. des Peuples, XV (Dec. 60), 406-30. Comments on the thesis of Oliver Brachfield’s 
Adlerian-oriented Los sentimientos de inferioridad (Barcelona: Miracle, 1959). 

NEUBERGER, E., “A Note on Two Aspects of Investment Decision-Making.” Economia Intl., XII 
(Nov. 60), 655-63. Two major causes of ambiguity: there are different levels at which invest- 
ment decisions can be made, e.g., per cent of GNP, allocation of investible resources to major 
sectors, degree of capital intensity; there is no clear distinction between the “coordination prin- 
ciple” and the “effectiveness principle” in making investment decisions. 

Nouanp, E. W., “The Roles of Top Business Executives in Urban Development.” Research Pre- 
views, VIII (Feb. 61), 1-8. A sample survey of executive attitudes and behavior, to determine 
what they consider “legitimate” activities in community affairs, in four North Carolina cities. 

Paauw, D. S., “Some Frontiers of Empirical Research in Economic Development.” Econ. Devel 
and Cultural Change, IX (Jan. ’61), 180-96. Noting that “Policy differences tend to reflect 
differences in hypotheses about the nature of economic backwardness and the process of develop- 
ment,” asks testing of conflicting hypotheses, evaluation of the validity of new analytic techniques 

PApPANEK, H., and E. Paranex, “Individual 
Psychology Today.” Amer. J. of Psychw- 
therapy, XV (Jan. 4-26. A sum: 
mary of progress in the theory and prac- 
tice of Adlerian psychology over the pas 


stances in which he is under control which 
is effective yet is not hostile toward him.” 


La PatompBara, J., and J. B. WALTERs, 
“Values, Expectations, and Political Pre- 
dispositions of Italian Youth.” Midwestern 


J. of Pol. Sci., V (Feb. ’61), 39-58. Pat- 
terns of political orientation related to 
“objective or attitudinal socio-economic 


five years: philosophic and social implic 
tions, applications in individual, group, 
and milieu therapy, and in education for 


factors,” based on data gathered in a na- 
tion-wide 1958 sample. “The blanket in- 
dictment of Italian youth as ‘politically 
irresponsible’ is not supported,” though 
there is “much that raises grave questions 
about the probable, direction that youth 
would take under conditions of social and 
economic adversity.” 


mental health. 

Qayum, A., “Theory of Income Generatiol 
(Dec. ’60), 809-15. A mathematical mode 
and Economic Growth.” Econ. J., LX\ 
of equilibrium economic growth “base¢ 
on the process of when and how income 
generated and how much of it is spent, 
regardless of whether it is spent on col 
sumption or capital goods, and the model: 
implications for economic growth t!eory 

Rawpon, R. H. Learning Menagement Skills from Simulation Gaming. Ann Arbor: U. of Mich 
Bureau of Industrial Relations, 1960 (paper). Non-technical statement of business trainin! 
needs, available training and gaming techniques. 

Rice, S., ed. Better Statistics in Korea. Seoul: Statistical Advisory Group, Surveys & Research Corp. 
1960 (paper). The uses of statistics, present state in Korea, and recommendations to the Kore! 
government for their improvement and extended use. 

Ricuarps, A. I., “Anthropology on the Scrap-Heap?” J. of African Admin., XIII (Jan. 61), 3-1! 
Despite new nationalism and new problems, there is a continuing need for narrow tribal studi 
both to train young scholars and for integration into schemes of comparative research. 
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Roperts, W. H., “The International Political Common Good.” World Justice, Il (Dec. 60), 178- 
98. A systematic statement: the political common good deals with the human status of man, 
not with man qua functional unit; the concrete political common good can come about only if 
the values of the subordinate value communities are akin to each other; similarity of values is 
most necessary among higher rather than “techno-functional” values. 


Rocers, C. R., “The Place of the Person in 


the New World of the Behavioral Sci- 

Morrana, G., “Sull’impiego di modelli nella ences.” Personnel and Guidance J., XXX1X 

demografia.” Giornale degli Economisti, (Feb. ’61), 442-51. States some of the 

XIX (July-Aug. 60), 416-42. On uses of achievements of behavioral science which 
demographic models. Formulas of popula- 


suggest that the completely controlled so- 

ciety of 1984 is within reach of those who 

“hypothetical generation,” “stationary- might wish it; argues an alternative value 

population” models. An excellent sum- orientation in which the behavioral sci- 

mary of the field and its utility. ences are used in ways that will bring 
about constructive variability rather than 
conformity. 

Rocers, C. R., “The Process Equation of Psychotherapy.” Amer. J. of Psychotherapy, XV (Jan. 
61), 27-45. A new statement from the founder of Rogerian therapy, based on recent experi- 
mental evidence: “The more the client perceives the therapist as real or genuine, as empathic . . ., 
the more the client will move away from a static, unfeeling, impersonal type of functioning and 
the more he will move toward . . . a fluid, changing, acceptant experiencing of differentiated 
personal feelings.” 


tion-type and frequency-type methods, the 


ROKKAN, S., and H. VALEN, “Parties, elections, and political behavior in the northern countries: a 
review of recent research.” Pol. Forschung, XVII (1960), 103-36. A catalogue of the directions 
and institutionalization of political research in the five Scandanavian countries; the most com- 
prehensive and systematic work has been done in Sweden, secondly in Norway. The material 
available is a fertile field for comparative research. ‘ ‘ 

RupinsTEIN, A. Z., “Scholarship and Cold War in Moscow: The Twenty-fifth International Con- 
gress of Orientalists.” Orbis, IV (Winter 61), 467-77. Observations on the August 1960 
Congress, the first held in Moscow: for example, the United States should not be discouraged by 
Soviet obstructionism and propaganda at such meetings, for informal contacts remain a source of 
information; the Soviets are expanding their Afro-Asian research as part of a global campaign to 
establish Soviet cultural-scientific supremacy. 

ScHACHTEL, E. G. Metamorphosis: On the Development of Affect, Perception, Attention, and 
Memory. N.Y.: Basic Books, 1959, $6.00. A re-examination of Freudian concepts of motivation 
and emotions and their genetic implications; a theoretical proposal of two basic modes of human 
perception, subject-centered and object-centered, which, with their respective “feeling tones,” 
form new stages of cognitive-emotional functioning. 

ScuArz, S. P., “The Influence of Planning on Development: The Nigerian Experience.” Social 
Research, XXVII (Winter 60), 451-68. Major flaws in post-war Nigerian development plans 
were poor coordination among various government agencies involved, too limited government 
role, failure to view the economy as a whole. Results diverged sharply from plans. 

ScHMANDT, H. J., and G. R. STEPHENs, 
“Measuring Municipal Output.” Natl. Tax é i 
]., XII (Dec. ’60), 369-75. Comparisons Notror, R., and L. LAVALLEE, “Résultats, 
in terms of per capita municipal expendi- problémes et méthodes de Vindustrialisa- 
tures show nothing of the quantity or qual- tion Chinoise. Econ. appliquée, XIII 
ity of service received by respective pub- (#3, 60), 391-418. The significance of 
lics. Outlines and tests a “detailed break- recent industrial development in China; 


down of municipal functions“ as a more data on its nature, structure, and achieve- 
adequate measure of output. 


ments; and an examination of the nature 
ScHorck, H., and J. W. Wicerns, eds. Sci- and evolution of. Chinese policy toward 
entlem end Values. Princeton: Ven Noe- the industrialization process. Growth in 
trand, 1960, $6.50. Articles on “scien- 1958 compares favorably with that of 
tim,” as distinct from real scientific Japan. 
investization, in studies of mans social 
natur: 


SECORD, P. F., and C. W. Backman, “Personality Theory and the Problem of Stability and Change 
in Ind‘vidual Behavior.” Psych. R., LXVIII (Jan. 61), 21-32. Asks psychologists to abandon 
ey a sumption that internal stabilizing mechanisms are inherently resistant to change and are 
the so 


t source of stability in human behavior,” argues that stability and change are located 
in the interpersonal process. 


SoLomoy, L., “The Influence of Some Types of Power Relationship and Game Strategies upon 
the Deelopment of Interpersonal Trust.” J. of Abnormal and Social Psych., LXI1 (Sept. ’60), 
223-30. Subjects were more likely “to engage in trusting behavior” the greater their power 

) telativ. to a more powerful person (O); in cases of equal power, subjects exploited “uncondi- 

_ tionall cooperative” O’s, cooperated with and liked “conditionally cooperative” O's. 

SoLomos M. J., “The Policymaker, the Administrator and the Statistician.” Indian J. of Pub. 

i Admin. VI (Oct.-Dec. ’60), 398-405. “Statistics must be used as a tool for decision making, 
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for checking and correcting past decisions and policing the implementation of plans.” India is a 
“most likely place to use statistics to solve urgent social problems,” but there is a lack of 
communication among statisticians and policy makers. 

Srrickropt, G., “Finanzpolitik als Argernis und Aufgabe.” Neue pol. Literatur, VI (Jan. ’61), 
1-24. The low level of public interest in the politics of public finance in Germany and the need 
to develop an informed public opinion on the subject. 

“Studi in Memoria del Prof. Jacopo Mazzei.” Economia e Storia, VII (Aug.-Sept. °60), 281-666. 
Issue contains several articles on post-war economic history of Italy, bibliography, extensive 
material on planning in different sectors. 

SuprEs, P., “A Comparison of the Meaning and Uses of Models in Mathematics and the Empirical 
Sciences.” Synthese, XII (Sept. 60), 287-301. A set of concepts of models in mathematics, 
physics, psychology, etc., are compared to show that the mathematical definition will suffice for 
all the others. “The set-theoretical concept of model is a useful theory for bringing formal order 
into the theory of experimental design and analysis of data.” 

Trranpis, H. C., “A Comparative Factorial Analysis of Job Semantic Structures of Managers and 
Workers.” J. of Applied Psych., XLIV_ (Oct. 60), 297-302. An application of Osgood’s factor 
analysis of meaning, finding, for example, that “there are no differences in the factorial structure 
of the job domain of managers and workers.” 

Tsetsunc, C. The May Fourth Movement: Intellectual Revolution in Modern China. Cambridge: 
Harvard U. Press, 1960, $10.00. The development of the movement, 1915-22, and its main in- 
tellectual currents. The movement was neither uniform nor well-organized, but included the 
“new thought tide,” the literary revolution, student movements, merchants’ and workers’ strikes— 
all inspired by patriotic sentiments and by the desire to build a new China. 

Varecina, E. I., et al., “For the Creative Study of Basic Theoretical Problems of Our Time.” 
Soviet Ed., III (Jan. 61), 34-38. The experience of social science departments in higher educa- 
tional institutions in Rostov; orientation is strongly toward “policy,” there is de-emphasis of 
“disconnected topics.” 

VERHAVE, T., “Is the System Approach of 
Engineering Psychology Applicable to 
Social Organization?” Psych. Record, XI 

(Jan. 61), 69-86. A proposed employee- 
with the facts, ideological controversies, 

sentially a proposal for mutual employee- C. 

management experimentation. Growth”; H. B. Van Loon on “Population, 


“Population Control.” Law and Contempo- 
rary Problems, XXV (Summer ’60), 377- 
629. A major collection of articles dealing 


Warp, B., “Kantorovich on Economic Cal- 
culation.” J. of Pol. Econ., LXVIII (Dec. 
60), 545-56. Summarizes the main points 
of a Soviet mathematician’s 1959 critique 
of resource allocation and investment cal- 
culation by Soviet economists, and his 
presentation of special types of linear 
programs, which portend major improve- 
ments in applied Soviet economics. 


Space and Human Culture”; F. Osborn 
on “Qualitative Aspects of Population 
Control: Eugenics and Euthenics”; W. P. 
Mauldin on “Population Policies in the 
Sino-Soviet Bloc”; studies of population 
trends and control in Japan, Puerto Rico, 
India, and underdeveloped countries in 
general; A. W. Sulloway on “Legal and 
Political Aspects of Population Control in 
the U.S.”; many others. 


Witxins, E. H., “Works That Petrarch 
Thought of Writing.” Speculum, XXV 
(Oct. 60), 563-71. A dozen undertakings 
large and small that Petrarch made mention of but abandoned. Of interest for intellectual 
biography—similar studies of social scientists would reveal forces that determine science. 

Worstey, P. M., “The Analysis of Rebellion and Revolution in Modern British Social Anthro- 
pology.” Sci. and Society, XXV (Winter 61), 26-37. There is a shift “towards a dynamic social 
theory more capable of handling social process and away from the earlier solidarist Durk- 
heimian anthropological theory.” 

Wricurt, M. C., “The Social Sciences and the Chinese Historical Record.” J. of Asian S/udies, 
XX (Feb. 61), 218-21. The dearth of social science preoccupation with historical Chinese 
materials raises the question, “Does this mean that the whole vast range of documented e 
perience to which the social sciences once laid formal claim will in future be studied only by 
historians?” 

Wyatt, F., et al., “Review of Psychiatric Progress 1960.” Amer. J. of Psychiatry, CXVI' (Jan 
61), 577-672. Articles on developments in clinical psychology, psychiatry, and psychot':erapy: 
in child psychiatry and mental deficiency; in occupational, administrative, and military psy: hiatry: 
in social psychiatry and psychiatric social work; in mental health in education; in alec olism: 
in geriatrics; and in many other areas. 

ZIMMER, B. G., and A. H. Hawey, “Suburbanization and Some of its Consequences.” Lane Econ. 
XXXVIII (Feb. 61), 88-93. Data demonstrating that those leaving the central city for the 
suburbs are seeking space and privacy; they generally live in medium-sized dwellings, h »wevel: 
and must travel greater distances to work, stores, schools, friends. 
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Controlling Research and Development in Education 


A Few Comments from a Report 


by Francis KEPPEL 


Dr. Keppel, Dean of Harvard’s Graduate School of Education, writes of further- 
ing educational research and relating it to the public schools, and warns of over-selling 
new methods and “findings,” in this excerpt from his 1959-1960 annual report. 


During the last year steps were taken at 
the Graduate School of Education at Harvard 
University to link the scholar and the schools. 
Several senior members of the Harvard 
Faculty have, through the School and Uni- 
versity Program for Research and Develop- 
ment (SUPRAD), worked in close associa- 
tion with school p rsonnel on problems of 
curriculum development in science, mathe- 
matics, and English. Each of three new junior 
Faculty members, in the areas of science, 
English, and social studies, spent approxi- 
mately half time working directly with school 
personel. One of the most important contacts 
between the scholar and the schools is pro- 
vided by doctoral candidates who simul- 
taneously are undertaking advanced work in 
a scholarly discipline and working together 
with Harvard Faculty and teachers in the 
schools on research projects during 1959-60; 
the number will be increased in 1960-61. 

Students in doctoral programs particularly 
relevant to education (for example, Ed.D., 
Ph.D. in Education, and Ph.D. in one of the 
departments of the Faculty of Arts and Sci- 
ences with special attention to education 
problems) were awarded scholarships total- 
ing $33,000 from a Ford Foundation grant, 
which also supported in part the projects 
mentioned above. (The Ford grant, totaling 
$2.8 million, is to be expended over an eight- 
year period; in 1959-60 it provided 21 per 
cent of the School’s expenditures.) In addi- 
tion, stulents in these programs received ap- 
proxime ‘ely $28,000 of aid from other foun- 
dations snd from government agencies. 

SUPI'AD, which began in 1957-58, is be- 


ginning 0 exert leverage on American edu- 
cation. .- has provided a working relation- 
ship bet een school and university necessary 


APRIL, 


for educational research. Increasing numbers 
of projects are being proposed by school per- 
sonnel and Graduate School of Education 
Faculty, and interest is spreading to other 
Faculties. Dissemination of research findings, 
or lack of findings, is becoming increasingly 
important. At a time when many educators 
and critics of education are seeking panaceas, 
there may be a tendency to overclaim results 
for research and development activities here 
and elsewhere. A number of the ideas being 
developed and tested under SUPRAD will 
doubtless produce valuable results; but per- 
haps the most important function of the 
liaison officer on the SUPRAD staff will be 
to distinguish between what we hope is so, 
what we think is so, and what we know is so. 
In the last category our list of findings in 
1959-60 was short indeed. 

One of the heartening events of the year 
was the lively interest shown by the U.S. 
Office of Education in developing support 
for research and _ dissemination centers 
throughout the country. The Office had very 
little “seed” money available for the support 
of such centers, but those who view joint 
school and university programs as vital to 
intelligent and efficient research, develop- 
ment, and dissemination activities are en- 
couraged by this growth of interest and ac- 
tivity. During 1959-60, the Office of Edu- 
cation provided limited funds to SUPRAD 
for dissemination purposes, and planned an 
increased allocation for 1960-61. 

These heartening developments were more 
than balanced by events that gave cause for 
worry. The continued concern of the nation 
over the quality of its schools led to a naive 
enthusiasm for new ideas in education. A 
tentative proposal could become a fad in a 
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frighteningly short time. The fact that some 
of these ideas were labeled as coming from 
Harvard only made it more difficult for the 
Graduate School of Education to strike the 
proper balance between the stimulation of 
creative work and the encouragement of the 
critical eye in both faculty and student body. 
It may therefore be appropriate to present 
a point of view on these matters. 

The question turns, of course, on what it 
is reasonable to expect from programs of re- 
search and development in education. So far, 
such efforts in our society have had only a 
short and disappointing history, if one defines 
the effort as painstaking investigation based 
on carefully formulated statements of prob- 
lems and assumptions, with constant evalua- 
tion of results and the consequent restate- 
ment of hypotheses in the light of actual 
findings. 

These words are easy to write but hard to 
put into practice. There is need for the exer- 
cise of suspended judgment from the very 
start. One has to think in terms of long- 
range results and small percentages of annual 
gain. This is an important qualification. It is 
possible, but far from easy, to exercise sus- 
pended judgment and critical analysis on the 
particular projects in which one is engaged, 
while remaining optimistic about the long- 
run results of the process. The small gains in 
any given year will be hardly noticeable, but 
the total of such gains over a decade can be 
significant. The particular effect of the short- 
term gains may be not nearly as important 
as the long-range benefits achieved. 

Yet the public, and some members of the 
profession, are hoping that some magic for- 
mula can be devised, some panacea dis- 
covered, that will solve educational problems 
overnight. The climate of opinion that comes 
from this hope has both advantages and 
serious drawbacks. 


Its advantages are obvious. Chief among 
them is the fact that it makes more research 
possible. There is a tremendous urge to “do 
something” about the schools. This means 
more willingness to accept and finance ex- 
perimentation and planning, investigation, 
and development. Even so, however, the total 


dollar impact on educational research so far 
has been relatively feeble. The federal gov- 
ernment, for example, is spending $119 mil- 
lion this year on agricultural research, while 
the U.S. Office of Education has slightly over 
$6 million for educational research—includ- 
ing both the Cooperative Research Program 
and the National Defense Education Act. 
Private industry will spend something like $8 
billion on product development and market- 
ing research. These comparisons speak for 
themselves: there is a long way to go before 
the advantages of public interest express 
themselves in adequate support, on a national 
scale, of research and development in edu- 
cation. 

The climate of panacea-seeking has serious 
drawbacks. There is an eager desire for re- 
sults—fast, dramatic, tangible results that are 
most improbable in any enterprise as com- 
plex and as little understood as education. 
This in turn leads to the temptation to engag 
in a variey of loose practices under the rubric 
of “research,” and to advance prematur 
claims for the results. Perhaps the chief of- 
fense against the name of research in this 
regard is the practice of opinion polling as 
opposed to actual investigation. If a majority 
of the teachers, or administrators, or parents, 
think that a current or proposed innovation 
is a good idea, it is sanctified by the phras 
“research shows that ... ,” the implication 
being that, because people like it, children 
learn more. 

True suspended judgment—waiting unt 
the relevant facts are in—becomes increas- 
ingly difficult under these circumstances and 
the temptation to announce results prema 
turely becomes progressively stronger. Ther 
is the haunting danger that too hasty actio! 
may result in short-changing the next genera 
tion. Just as serious is the danger that ir 
responsible or misleading claims may lead 
public and professional disillusionment ant 
resistance to further change and experimet 
tation. The proper balance between enthus- 
iasm for a new idea and the exercise 0f sus 
pended judgment about it, must be found 
and must be expressed to the public ind ti 
the profession. 
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Has the Public Official an Obligation to Restrict 


His Friendships? 


The Right to Privacy vs. the Public Interest 


by Lewis A. DexTER 


The public interest and tactical considerations require (and sHouLp require) a pub- 
lic official to control his friendships, though friendship as well as merit can and perhaps 
should be taken into consideration in political appointment. In general, the person in 
public life may find that he hears only one point of view from his friends; if he wishes 
to appear unbiased and be less biased he should deliberately include persons of 
divergent viewpoints among his acquaintances. The author finds a limited meaning in 
“guilt by association” and states his preferences. Dr. Dexter is an independent con- 
sultant and researcher in political science who has worked for both Republican and 
Democratic candidates; his address is 536 Pleasant St., Belmont, Mass. 


Recent discussion of codes of ethics raises 
the problem of the right of public officials to 
private friendships and associations, unaf- 
fected by the holding of office. The spontan- 
eous, human reaction is that a public official 
should have exactly the same right to choose 
his friends as anyone else. The bureaucratic 
response, however, is that “Caesar’s wife 
should be above suspicion.” A public official, 
that is to say, should never incur any sus- 
picion by associating with anyone under any 
circumstances where such association might 
get his office or agency into trouble. 

Clearly, there is something to this. A United 
States Senator who passes his private life 
largely with Communists, a State police offi- 
cer who by choice spends most of his off-duty 
time with racketeers, will meet public sus- 
picion that something is wrong and will find 
that there is little confidence in his decisions 
and actions. 

On the other hand, most people in our so- 
ciety tend to feel that “my friends are my 
friends,” “I choose my own friends.” Despite 
the infelicity of phrasing, this was the attitude 
behind Dean Acheson’s remark, “I will not 
turn my back on Alger Hiss.” And the same 
attitud: evoked admiration from some when 
Harry “ruman insisted on flying to Tom 
Pender -st’s funeral, though the old boss had 
lost me: of his political power and had be- 
come a vmbol of corruption. Truman made 
it clear Vice-President or not, his loyal- 
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ties were given for good. 

Yet at one level it was precisely this per- 
sonal “integrity,” personal loyalty, that 
weakened the Truman administration in its 
efforts to get the American people to follow 
through on the hard choices that had to be 
made in Korea. A remark such as Acheson’s 
may have made it easier for them to believe 
charges of Communism in government; those 
who were unhappy with the sacrifices de- 
manded by Korea were better able to con- 
vince themselves that corruption was wide- 
spread because Mr. Truman had shown the 
kind of loyalty he did to the Pendergasts. 
From the national point of view, if Truman 
and Acheson were right about Korea and the 
cold war and the United Nations, they‘might 
have been in a sounder tactical position had 
they been less personally loyal to Hiss and 
Pendergast. 

From the tactical point of view, then, we 
must realize that a conflict exists between 
the obligations of the office-holder as a pri- 
vate, social, decent, human man, and _ his 
obligations to his program and perhaps to his 
country. The examples of Hiss and Pender- 
gast may not now arouse great sympathy, but 
most people nowadays probably would sym- 
pathize with Abraham Lincoln’s continued 
solicitude and even hospitality for his wife’s 
strongly pro-Confederate relatives. Yet the 
public manner in which he expressed this 
solicitude could be interpreted as a serious 
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mistake, in view of his need to conciliate the 
Radical Republican advocates of a hard, 
ruthless, bitter war. Had he lived to try to 
carry through his reconstruction program, 
this background probably would have hurt 
him. 


FRIENDSHIP IS NOT ENOUGH 

A crucial policy question in modern gov- 
ernment is whether or not to appoint friends 
to public office. When personal friendship be- 
comes the dominant factor in choosing public 
officials, the executive who makes such a 
choice violates the prophet’s injunction, 
“Whatsoever ruler who, when there is a more 
qualified man in the country, appoints a less 
qualified man to a position, commits a sin.” 
Several of Truman’s appointments, e.g., John 
Snyder to the Treasury and William Boyle to 
the Democratic National Committee, seemed 
clear expressions of personal favoritism; men 
much better qualified in terms of knowledge 
and experience were readily available. Yet 
these appointments were also expressions of 
personal and professional loyalty that evoked 
a warmth in practicing politicians toward 
Mr. Truman which they never felt toward 
Roosevelt, Stevenson, Wilson, or for that 
matter toward Kennedy. Mr. Truman took 
pride in his career “from precinct to Presi- 
dent,” but his executive leadership was weak- 
ened by the fact that in moving up the ladder 
he never quite achieved the objective ruth- 
lessness in using and discarding men which 
Washington or Pitt showed. Put differently, 
“cronyism” in the private individual is held 
to be a virtue; for the public figure, public in- 
terest makes it a vice. The Presidency pro- 
vides obvious examples but, mutatis mutandi, 
the same considerations apply to a bureau 
chief who recommends subordinates for pro- 
motion or hires consultants or lets research 
contracts. On important matters he too must 
choose in terms of merit, not friendship, if he 
is to meet the moral demands made upon him 
as a public servant. 

This is not to say that friendship, com- 
patibility, and excitement in shared tasks 
should necessarily be ruled out of the choice 
of appointees, however. In most political 
tasks it is easier, more efficient, to work with 
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people “who are on one’s wave length.” If 
such people are qualified, they obvicusly 
should be chosen. There seems no valid moral 
objection to the choice of Robert Kennedy 
as Attorney-General or of Milton Eisenhower 
for various tasks by his brother. Nor is there 


or 
any real moral basis for objecting to the fact a 
that Prime Minister MacMillan includes half Hw 
a dozen of his wife’s relatives in his goy- E 
ernment; her family, the Cavendishes, has in 
probably contributed more statesmen to 
European history than any other non-royal rd ; 
family. There are further examples from a 
United States history in which friendship tea 
was a useful auxiliary in appointment: Lin- resp 
coln’s appointment of his closest friend, David matt 
Davis, to the Supreme Court; John Adams’ freq 
appointment of his son, John Quincy, as sim 
Minister to Berlin. On the other hand, Hard- um 
ing’s appointmet of Daugherty or Lincoln's 
appoinment of Lamon to the then-important may 
position of U.S. Marshal for the District of nome 
Columbia were clearly “sins.” The point is al 
simply that friendship is not enough. ules 
UNFITNESS BY LIMITED EXPOSURE the 
The public official must handle friendships f find i 
and social occasions differently for another f lice y 
critical policy reason, one that comes less J room, 
commonly to attention and hence one that is whom 
worth more emphasis. In selecting associates. & “senti 
most men tend to choose them from a limited their | 
group. It is unlikely, for instance, that af it mat 
judge or a Governor will have some friends & himsel 
who strongly oppose capital punishment ané 
others who adopt the attitude of most polic THI 
officials in the United States. It seems mor 
likely that a particular judge or Governor wil Onc 
find that most if not all of his personal friend: Munic; 
take for granted the rightness of one view « public 
the other on the issue. It is probable the  limitin 
readers of this journal have far more friends former 
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who take the rehabilitation point of view 
toward juvenile delinquency and crime thar 
friends who take the “treat ’em tough’ view 
The rehabilitation point of view may hav 
more social scientific backing, but it is sti 
controversial. There are many other ex umples 
Men who have friendships with peyple i 
the railroad industry would probably 
found to have close friends in such co: petit 
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industries as aviation and trucking. People 
whose personal friends more or less accept 
the uncritical, popularized Keynesian notion 
now influential among Democrats may prove 
to have no friends who emphasize the im- 
portance of economy and fiscal prudence 
after the manner of Secretary of the Treasury 
Humphrey. 

Except for researchers, teachers, and men 
in public life, it probably does not matter 
greatly whether or not a man’s friends tend 
to be all on one side of some actually or 
potentially controversial issue. But when a 
man enters public life and assumes public 
responsibility, it can be argued that it does 
matter. If his social contacts are such that he 
frequently hears off-the-cuff statements which 
simply presuppose the correctness of one 
viewpoint, or- if at social affairs he is exposed 
to many expositions from one viewpoint, it 
may be found that his perspectives become 
increasingly narrow. And this in turn may 
lead him to ignore relevant considerations 
when acting in his public capacity. Consider 
two judges: one’s contacts with police and 
the others are such that he would probably 
find it extremely difficult to discredit any po- 
lice witness; the second, outside the court- 
room, is exposed almost entirely to those 
whom most police officials would regard as 
“sentimentalists.” Both men are limited in 
their perspectives and, for a given defendant, 


_ it matters a great deal which judge he finds 


himself facing. 


THE SCOPE OF ACQUAINTANCE 


Once the problem of differential com- 
munications and associations is realized by a 
public official, he may seek to solve it by 
limiting his social and personal contacts. A 
former member of the U.S. House, appropria- 
tions subcommittee on defense expendi- 
tures, for instance, refused to attend any so- 
ial affairs at which someone from the De- 
fense D partment was expected to be pres- 
ent. He viewed the various branches of the 
Amed Services that appeared before his 
Subcom ‘ttee as litigants, each clamoring for 
a large « ice of the pie. By avoiding contact 
outside 1e subcommittee, he felt that he 
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could free himself from bias for or against 
the Army, the Navy, or the Air Force. But 
by so doing, he limited his intake of informa- 
tion. 

Another approach is deliberate exposure to 
different viewpoints. The author happens to 
have had many friends who held the Navy 
and Army viewpoints against the Air Force. 
Had he been a member or staff employee of 
the Subcommittee he could not have escaped 
this background, nor would he have consent- 
ed to give up some cherished friends. He 
would have made every effort to expose him- 
self to the Strategic Air Command viewpoint, 
to which he is particularly hostile and, if at 
all practical, would have made a serious at- 
tempt to offset pro-Navy or pro-Army state- 
ments made to him by friends by seeking out 
answers from pro-Air Force individuals of 
equal capability. In a larger framework, 
this approach would imply that persons con- 
nected with this Subcommitee would also 
expose themselves to civil defense, uncon- 
ventional warfare, and possibly “sane nuclear 
policy” views. 

In some respects exposure to different 
viewpoints may be a moral obligation. Any 
judge who is likely to deal with a case in 
which the death sentence is requested or in 
which police witnesses will be challenged 
may be held morally obligated to offset the 
prevailing biases of his friends. Naturally, 
there are practical limitations on one’s ca- 


- pacity for exposing oneself to new communi- 


cations. No legislator or Governor could pos- 
sibly get competing viewpoints on all matters 
that come before him—but this is simply to 
say that priorities have to be established here 
as everywhere else in politics. And further- 
more, the effort to think through the prevail- 
ing biases of one’s closer associates, especially 
if carried out in contact with someone of a 
different background, might be highly illum- 
inating in itself and worth far more time than 
the hairsplitting on financial interest sug- 
gested by some current emphases on codes 
of ethics. 


GUILT BY ASSOCIATION 


A rational and moral commitment to widen- 
ing one’s exposure to different viewpoints 
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may also help to resolve the touchy moral 
and empirical problem raised by the phrase 
“guilt by association.” A man may have boon 
companions whose views differ widely from 
his own, for example, a prominent American 
political figure whose two closest personal 
associates seemingly held views diametrically 
opposed to his own. A man might play chess 
with admitted or covert Communists for years 
without ever being one. Another man might 
spend his spare hours with con-men and 
racketeers yet be strictly honest. Insofar as 
it is true that “birds of a feather flock to- 
gether,” though, the presumpion is somewhat 
against these possibilities. 

In the particularly difficult case of Com- 
munist associations, the significant question 
might be this: Were a man’s personal and 
social associations largely limited to Com- 
munists and fellow-travelers, or were his as- 
sociations with Communists offset by sys- 
tematic or frequent contacts with people of 
quite different views? For instance, anyone 
who limited his associations throughout the 
1940’s to people who believed that the Chi- 
nese Communists were merely agrarian re- 
formers and that the U.S.S.R. under Stalin 
was a misunderstood bastion of democracy 
was, in retrospect, unsuited for continued 
service in the State Department or any other 
sensitive area at that time. A suggestion for 
further study is that the major difficulty 
with the United States’ China policy, for in- 
stance, was not conscious fellow-traveling but 
limitation of attention and perception to one 
possible interpretation of events by a large 
number of officials. A closer look at past ex- 
perience with limited associations might lead 
to the conclusion that public officials who do 
not systematically try to expose themselves 
to countervailing intellectual currents as well 


as prevailing currents are unfit by limited’ 


span of communications for policy-making 
public service. 

It should be noted that many who regu- 
larly associated with Stalinists in the 1930's 


or 1940’s simultaneously had many offsetiing 
and countervailing associations; in tliese 
cases, the mere association with Stalinists 
might prove irrelevant. Similarly, a police 
official or judge might spend some of his off- 
duty time with rather unsavory characters, 
but if so, and if challenged, he might avoid 


onus by showing that he has strong counter- | h 
vailing associations. More typical is the bus- |) 
inessman, college professor, banker, social | 


worker, or labor union executive who enters 
government service. It would be worthwhile T 


to examine his associations, to determine | ‘rea! 
whether they continue to be primarily or ex- of th 
clusively with other businessmen, professors, |) nce 
financiers, social workers, or labor leaders. ) calle 
One further instance of the span-of-com- H decr 
munications problem may be seen in the Sac- | polit 
co-Vanzetti case. A frequent theme in the pthe 1 
millions of words written about the case was } — 
the alleged bias, due to social position, of the thele 
reviewing committee, the Governor, and the age 
presiding judge in the case. Whatever may fF de 
have been true of the others involved, Presi- acade 
dent Lowell of Harvard, a member of the g have 
three-man committee, was not in fact limited odds 
to conservative social contacts; he was the a . 
brother of Amy Lowell and, as a political k 
scientist, he had dealt with some fairly w- — —s 
orthodox thinkers. Nevertheless, if Governor — 
Fuller had wished to avoid allegations of bias Th 
he might have appointed to the reviewing havio 
committee men whose range of social contacts relatic 
and communications was obviously much F'"S il 
wider than appeared to be the case; for in- FRPee" 
stance, he might have appointed someone § fully i 
more familiar with the new immigrants and ly his 
Seem | 


sensitive to the revolutionary fervor charac- 


teristic of some of them. Clenti 
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No one, of course, escapes his background. 
But a systematic effort to offset its prevailing 
biases might have some effect. Closer study 
of the facts and appropriate statements of 
ethical obligation for men in public offic 
should be encouraged among social scientists 
and moral leaders of the community 
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The Behavioral Scientist and International Relations 


by Ricuarp R. FAGEN 


THE SUBJECT MATTER 


The scholar whose specialty is internation- 
al relations has always faced the problems 
engendered by the “distance” of his subject 


ts 
ce 
: | Mr. Fagen, an SSRC Fellow in Political Theory at Stanford, suggests on the basis of 
- _ his own “identity crisis” some problems of the behaviorally-oriented international 
TT) relationist growing out of his remoteness from his subject matter, and offers some 
i possible solutions. 
1a. 4 
ers 
ile This is an attempt to examine a dilemma 
ine | created in part by the increasing influence 
ex. | of the spirit and methods of behavioral sci- 
ors, [ence on the subject matter traditionally 
called international relations. I in no way 


decry this influence. In fact, as a young 
political scientist currently being trained in 
he ‘the mathematical foundations of behavioral 
science, I welcome it with open arms. Never- 
ie theless, as a member of a generation which 
oe — of age during the Cold War and which 
me Bis attempting to locate itself in both the 
Hacademic and the larger communities, I 
the have certain hopes and energies that seem at 
"Ne Pods with the role of the behavioral scien- 


may 


interested in international relations. I 
sical think that this uneasiness is shared by many 
ae fellow political scientists of similar age and 
emor 

Ibias The dilemma which confronts the be- 
are haviorally-oriented specialist in international 
atacts "Cations is, quite simply, that little or noth- 
much |g in his professional competence or ex- 


or in- | Petience qualifies him to participate meaning- 


fully in the subject matter which is supposed- 


neone 
agen ly his specialty. At first glance, this might 
harac- °e™ to be the old complaint that the social 


scientist has little influence on social policy. 
This lack of social and political power has 
sbeen thoroughly discussed and is aside from 
this argument. Rather, the central problem 
bis the fact that a personal concern with world 
palfairs is »'most impossible to translate into 
pdividual action that can supply both per- 
onal satisfaction and professional enrich- 
ments. Tis inability to translate personal 
nergies into meaningful social and_profes- 
sional action is partially a function of the 
subject partially a function of the 
behaviora! \pproach to it. 
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matter from his personal experience. Unlike 
the psychologist, the sociologist, or even the 
political scientist interested in American 
government, he cannot easily either partici- 
pate in or experience directly the phenomena 
he wishes to understand. He receives the 
majority of his data through the mass media 
and through conventional documentary 
sources—and a careful reading of the New 
York Times is no substitute for actual ex- 
perience with that segment of human be- 
havior about which the international rela- 
tionist is supposed to be an expert. Yet time, 
money, and security procedures separate him 
from direct observation of many of those 
institutions which are of greatest interest. 
Only international organizations have con- 
sistently provided a convenient and hospitable 
“laboratory” where the academic expert can 
actually see and experience some aspects of 
the relations among nations. 

This inability to observe directly the be- 
havior which forms the raw data of the 
discipline has serious implications for the 
epistomology and methodology of interna- 
tional relations. It also has serious implica- 
tions for the scholar as citizen. Like all pri- 
vate citizens concerned with world affairs, 
the international relationist seems separated 
by an unbridgeable institutional and physical 
gulf from the activities in which he would 
like to participate. The state of Sino-American 
relations, unlike juvenile delinquency, is not 
a phenomenon which one personally “does 
something about.” 
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THE BEHAVIORAL APPROACH 


The advent of a behavioral approach at the 
graduate level of international relations train- 
ing has further increased the difficulty of 
direct participation. With the demise of in- 
tensive coursework in subjects such as diplo- 
matic history and international law, subjects 
which once formed the core of graduate 
education, has come the demise of the pos- 
sibility of participating in the international 
arena on the basis of expertise. In the past, 
trained international lawyers such as Quincy 
Wright and Clyde Eagleton slipped easily 
from academic to public to private roles; 
each role was highly dependent on and well 
integrated with the others. 


A counter argument is that the behavioral- 
ly-oriented international relationist may find 
his measure of participation in the research 
organizations of which RAND is perhaps the 
archetype. However, I submit that contribut- 
ing empirical studies designed to diminish 
the subjectivity and drift in American foreign 
policy is not calculated to supply either the 
lacking experience or the sense of participa- 
tion. Such activity may be crucial in terms 
of national needs; it does not answer the 
needs of the young scholar who wishes to 
integrate his life as academician and his life 
as citizen. 


TOWARDS A SOLUTION 


I venture two suggestions toward amelio- 
rating this personal and professional unease. 
The first relates primarily to the realm of 
experience, the second to participation. 

In the day-by-day existence of the inter- 
national relationist there is no counterpart to 
the psychologist’s constant observation of 
individual behavior or the sociologist’s per- 
sonal immersion in the stream of group life. 
Yet experience with relevant institutions 
might lead to a gradual increase in data 
specifically gathered because of its scholarly 
and theoretical importance. The international 
relationist trained as behavioral scientist has 
acquired the tools with which to collect such 
data just at the time when he has lost the 
professional expertise which once provided 


access to the institutions. “Personal inimer| 
sion” does not mean the actual occupation ‘ 
of key institutional roles. The point is simply . Sci 
that whenever possible the scholar hi:mself 
not the journalist or the practitioner, should 
determine what behavior is relevant to th: 
scientific study of international relations. Thi 


can best be done by someone personally 
miliar with the behavior in question. Thu,)) “ 
foundations, universities, and governmen|) ‘ 
might take special cognizance of the difficul. of 
ties of the young international relationist. A) f 
0 


a minimum, there should be increased award 
and opportunities designed expressly to intro. 
duce him to the behavioral patterns he wishe 
to examine. 

The second suggestion relates more ¢:- 
rectly to participation. Several centers might 
be established at which international rel 
tionists could meet and work with scholar 
and students from other nations. Cross-nation- 
al scholarly interactions are presently limite! 
to occasional professional meetings, usual int 
attended by the “grand old men” of th BBs set 
discipline. The new centers would be Supt 
national in approach and composition, ani 
continuous in operation. Their primary Po ude 
pose would not be to train the technologic Bis 4, 
elite needed to develop the depressed ares execu 
of the world, but to create an atmospheB over, 
congenial to the creative meeting of dives 
systems of ideological and __ profession 
thought. The enthusiasm among young sche: 
ars which greeted the initial policy formul: 
tions of the East-West Center at the Us 
versity of Hawaii seems to have stemme 
from the inarticulate hope that the Cente 
would be just such a supra-national it 
stitution. 

Clearly, part of the dilemma of the inte 
national relationist trained as _ behavior 
scientist is inherent in the scope, <listan 
and amorphousness of the subject matte! 
Nevertheless, the search for means to redu‘@een 
these gaps in experience and_participatif{riswol 
seems a legitimate professional activity. 
haps other international relationist: will «fie justi 
amine their own reactions to the ‘ilem™4§# comp 
and provide more detailed anal:ses for 
suggestions. Sa re 
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vishot CONSISTENCY IN JUDICIAL BEHAVIOR 
No decade in American history has wit- 
“Tnessed more widespread criticism of the 
Inited States Supreme Court, its justices, and 
ts decisions, than the period 1950-1960. For 
while the Court has often been the target 
| for the carping complaints of disgruntled 
7 jitigants, it has usually had more than suffi- 
“Xient support in time of need. The present 


and political base from which recent attacks 
pn the Court have come. This base has in- 
luded the legislative and executive branches 


xectttive and judicial branches of the State 
governments, the legal profession, and other 
ay and professional students of the Court and 
ts work. 


ospher 
divers 
ession 
schol 


Some of this criticism has been self-inter- 
ormuli 


sted and vitriolic, and can be dismissed with- 
ut further comment. In so doing, however, 
must not be overlooked that such adjectives 
y no means describe all the complaints. 
tious legal and professional scholars, prac- 
cing lawyers and judges and other public 
lticials have expressed concern over the ten- 
ency of the Court to “legislate,” to make 
won an ad hoc basis. This tendency has 
fen condemned by Learned Hand, Erwin 
tiswold, »nd others as reflecting too fla- 
antly the penalties, attitudes, and values of 
e justices. The principal public of the Court 
compose: of members of the bench and the 
at for who a consistency is a cardinal virtue. 
‘a resul’ lawyers and judges have great 
spect for »recedent and the rule of stare 


ENTS 


by S. SwNEY ULMER 


Another step forward in the burgeoning legal science of court decisions is repre- 
sented in this article by Dr. Ulmer of Michigan State University’s Department of Polit- 
ical Science. Using coefficients of reproducibility and scalability, he shows how highly 
consistent is the position of individual Supreme Court justices concerning deprivations 
of civil liberties. While this note deals specifically with the application of scaling tech- 
niques to judicial materials, the methods described may be generalized to other types 


decisis in judicial decision making. And their 
concern over so-called “free” decision-mak- 
ing guided primarily by the philosophy and 
values of the individual judge is, in large 
part, motivated by the belief that such judicial 
behavior is likely to be inconsistent and un- 
predictable. This belief would seem to in- 
volve, at a minimum, the assumption that 
laws of human behavior either do not exist 
or are not subject to discovery. 

Although it is not the purpose of this paper 
to argue this point one way or another, it may 
be suggested that “free” decision-making, 
guided by the attitudes that influence and 
determine the reaction of the judge to the 
fact-stimuli presented by cases, does not 
necessarily involve inconsistent, arbitrary, or 
irrational behavior. Indeed, the practicing 
lawyer, in some areas, might compile a better 
record of prediction if he were to combine 
with his legal analysis of court opinions a 
close study of judicial attitudes and _be- 
havior. This is likely to be true in the case 
of the free decision-maker as well as for the 
judge who is wedded to precedent. The ex- 
traordinary pressure to be consistent forces 
each judge, early in his career, to develop 
a point of view (set of attitudes) to which he 
can subsequently adhere, with minor modifi- 
cations. 


THE GUTTMAN SCALOGRAM 
ANALYSIS 


Consistency in judicial attitudes has been 
revealed in a number of studies utilizing a 
modified form of Guttman scalogram analy- 
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Coefficient of Reproducibility 
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Legend : 


sist These studies have reflected a varying 
degree of familiarity with the assumptions 
underlying Guttman scale theory and with the 
limitations of his scale measurements. This 
article is designed to emphasize the limita- 
tions of Guttman’s coefficient of reproducibil- 
ity and to call attention to an automatic 
corrective. 

This may be most simply accomplished 
through a scale analysis of the civil liberty 
cases decided by the United States Supreme 
Court in the 1959 term. Of a total of 36 cases 
classified under this heading, 12 were de- 
cided unanimously and 24 drew dissenting 
votes. The subject matter of these cases covers 
the spectrum from questions of search and 
seizure, former jeopardy, and racial discrim- 


4) liberty claim 


— against 


ination to the more non-traditional problems 
of multiple punishment, trial rights of the 
insane, and the rights of aliens to social se- 
curity benefits. Civil liberty cases are chosen 
» for the present analysis on the belief that such 
cases present the type of claim most likely to 
elicit sympathy and other human emotions. 
These claims, therefore, are more likely to 
promote the role played by the values and 
attitudes of the judge in the decision-making 
process than, for example, the claim of a large 
corporation for an income tax exemption. 
The research problem is to reveal the role 
of attitude in these civil liberty cases. If be- 
havioral consistency can be shown in the 
area of decision-making in which attitude is 
expected to be most crucial, then the concern 
which is often expressed about the consistency 
of the free decision-maker would seem mis- 
placed. Our null hypothesis (H, ) is that there 
is no significant attitudinal consistency in the 
responses of Supreme Court justices to civil 
liberty cases in the 1959 term. H, is the al- 
ternative hypothesis. 
Evidence for H, may be sought initially 
hrough t!e use of Guttman scalogram anal- 
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ysis. With this particular judicial data we 
conceptualize the 24 non-unanimous cases as 
posing a series of questions to our population 
of nine justices. The votes cast in the cases 
may represent the responses of the population 
to the questions posed. If there is one domi- 
nant variable running through the decisions 
in these cases—a variable in terms of which 
consistent response is made, irrespective of 
the legal differences in the material fact-law 
relationship—a significant Guttman scale pat- 
tern should result. While the nature of such a 
variable, once identified, must be inferred, 
certain procedures in the selection of data for 
analysis can increase confidence in such an 
inference. 

A scale is significant according to Guttman 
when the difference between a perfect scale 
and the given scale as measured by a coeffi- 
cient of reproducibility (CR) is 10 per cent 
or less of I times N, where I is the number 
of items and N the number of individuals. 
Thus a significant scale must have a CR of at 
least .90. 


A CORRECTION FOR EXTREMENESS 


The scalogram analysis presented in Table 
I shows the formation of a scale with prop- 
erties well within the requirements of Gutt- 
man’s scale theory. The CR of .963 indicates 
the scale is highly significant, since it is con- 
siderably above the Guttman break point of 
.90, but an additional modification is neces- 
sary with this particular data before we con- 
clude what degree of scalability is present. 
This results from the fact that the Guttman 
coefficient is not an accurate measure of scal- 
ability, since it varies with the marginal dis- 
tribution of the item and individual cate- 
gories. The Guttman CR reflects (1) the ex- 
tremeness of the items, (2) the extremeness 
of the individuals, and (3) the scalability of 
the items for the given individuals. It is, 


‘Jesse ‘\arnard, “Dimensions and Axes of Supreme Court Decisions: A Study in the Sociology of 

onflict,” Social Forces, XXXIV (Oct., 1955), pp. 19 ff.; Eloise Snyder, “A Quantitative Analysis 

f Suprem Court Opinions from 1921 to 1953: A Study of the Responses of an Institution Engaged 

Resolvixg Social Conflict” (unpublished dissertation, Pennsylvania State University, 1956); 

Schubert, “The Study of Judicial Decision Making as an Aspect of Political Behavior,” 

litical Science Review, LII (1958), pp. 1007 ff., and the same author’s Quantitative 

.; S. Sidney Ulmer, “Judicial Review as Political Behavior: 

empor: -y Check on Congress,” Administrative Science Quarterly, IV (March, 1960), pp. 426 ff., 

hor’s “Supreme Court Behavior and Civil Rights,” Western Political Quarterly, XIII 

)), pp. 288 ff., and his “The Analysis of Behavioral Patterns on the United States 
bupreme C jurt,” Journal of Politics, XXII (Nov., 1960), pp. 629 ff. 
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therefore, a measure of successful reproduc- 
tion of scale patterns assuming perfect scal- 
ability. But such success may be based on 
any one or more of the three bases mentioned 
above. Since CR is not a measure solely of 
scalability, it cannot be an accurate measure 
of scalability. 

That a high CR can result from the chance 
factor of extreme marginals has been recog- 
nized in sociological and psychological litera- 
ture, and at least one political scientist has 
called attention to the problem. But the 
solution adopted has been to warn against 
extreme marginals and to promote an aware- 
ness of the relation between the marginals 
and the Guttman coefficient. For judicial 
cases this has meant excluding, for purposes 
of computing CR, all cases in which the vote 
of the justices has split 9-0, 8-0, 8-1, and 7-0. 
But this can cover up the extremeness of in- 
dividuals. Moreover, any cutting point for 
the exclusion of cases must be arbitrarily or 
subjectively chosen and thus the CR will still 
reflect the extremeness of whatever marginals 
are included. So, even if the most extreme 
cases are left out, the coefficient continues to 
reflect the magnitude of the marginals and, 
therefore, measures something other than 
scalability. 

An automatic correction for extremeness 
which avoids the subjective treatment of the 
problem has been devised by Menzel? and 
is known as the coefficient of scalability (CS). 
CS=1~—E/ME, where E is total incon- 
sistencies or errors in the scale and ME is the 


2 Herbert Menzel, “A New Coefficient for Scalogram Analysis.” Public Opinion Quarterly, XVII 


(1953), pp. 268 ff. 


maximum errors possible. Maximum errors 
for items, ME( items) =I x N—Xf ax. where 
I is the number of cases, N is the number of ~ 
justices, and fax, is the frequency of response 
for the modal category of a case. Maximum (1 
errors for individuals, ME(ind.)=I N—y | 
S max. Where max.is the subscore for the 
modal category of a justice. Since the coeffi. | 7 
cient of scalability measures scalability only, . 
the ratio of CS/CR delineates that portion |~ 
of the CR resulting from the factor of mar- | 
ginal extremeness. The level of significance 
for CS has been tentatively set at .60 to .65 
by Menzel but, of course, this is no more 
objective than Guttman’s choice of .90 for a 
significant CR. 
Since in Table I we have used cases in 
which the marginals are as extreme as thos 
eliminated under the standard described 
above, we may ask the extent to which the 
CR of .963 is a measure of scalability. The 
ME to be inserted in the formula CS = 1— 
E/ME is the smaller of the ME for items and 
the ME for individuals, since the smaller of 
two mexima is the effective one. This tum: 
out to be ME for cases, which in the case in 
question is 75. Thus CS = 1 — 8/75 or .894. 
Since this figure is considerably above thi 
.60-.65 level and only very slightly below the 
90 level we may conclude that an unusual 
high degree of scalability is present in our 
scale. We therefore reject H, for H, and con- 
clude that the justices of the Supreme Court 
responded to civil liberty cases in the 195) 
term ‘2 terms of one dominant variable— 
attitude toward deprivation of civil liberty. Ty 


ON THE COVER: These human figure drawings were among those obtained 
by Mr. Khayrallah Assar from 50 adolescent and adult Bedouins of the Syrian 
desert, under the supervision of Wayne Dennis of the Brooklyn College Depar'- 
ment of Psychology, then working at the American University of Beirut. Prof. 
Dennis compares the drawings with those of American children in the November 
1960 Journal of Social Psychology (pp. 209-19), and challenges the assumption 
of many objective theorists that drawings used in cross-cultural studies reflect 
personality differences well. Bedouins have little exposure to realistic art and 
almost no experience in producing realistic drawings. Human figure drawii gs 
seem to be produced from a complex base of art forms and manual skills, ste:9- 
ming from ideology and cultural tradition. 
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Topics and Critiques 


Just PRICES FOR REPRINT RIGHTS 


We have had some communications on the right to reproduce materials, both as publisher 
and as author. Practice varies widely. Some magazines and authors are adamant in wresting 
the last possible dollars for the re-publication of any of their material. Others generously 
release properties with little attention to possible recompense. It is not uncommon to find 
that some authors in a book of readings have been paid well and others not at all. The 
variables are too numerous for a rigid formula. Apart from the question of how badly the 
owner needs money and the purchaser wants the right, there are considerations of the kind of 
book proposed, the capacity of the purchaser to pay, and the probable earnings of the work 
in question. We suggest that the rate should start after 200 words and should go up ex- 
ponentially, beginning at two cents a word for the first two hundred words. Then multiply 
the sum by the number of thousand of presumed sales. Some writers will continue to give 
their ideas freely to the world, but the more worldly will let the other fellow help subsidize 
his altruistic work. Look at it as a sort of matching grant to humanity. 


Pricinc THE ABS 


Having made a minor effort to solve the financial problems of our readers, we beg their 
indugence of a little fiscal sky-rocket of our own. ABS runs at a deficit, as it expected to all 
along. But we seek to break even some day and so have kept production costs down to the 
lowest level consonant with a decent appearance. The editorial work goes largely unpaid. Our 
subscription prices have hitherto remained on the low side, as a comparison with other 
journals will show. If the ABS does not bulk as fat as other journals, that is because the ABS 
is a monthly and also because it values brevity highly. We try to reduce, not increase or 
supplement, the total reading load of our readers, and we believe that we save them both 


funds and fatigue by our efforts. We would like to say that now we will charge more because 


we have found a way to be even briefer, but such is not the case. We shall continue to seek 
additional brevity, but meanwhile we must move a little closer towards the breakeven point. 
So we must raise subscription rates to individuals by a dollar a year. As some compensation 
for rising charges, we will provide certain useful supplemental bibliographies to the reference 
libraries of our readers in the next few months. The first special bibliography will deal with 
the topic of “Hostilities,” and will be sent without charge to our subscribers in the next 


month or two. 
liberty 


Soviet Potts? 


Turning to comparative public opinion research, our readers may be pleased to hear that, 
according to the January 6, 1961 edition of Komsomolskaya Pravda, a new poll has been 
conducted by the Soviet Public Opinion Institute. This is the third poll conducted by the 
Institute. Results of the first two polls were published in the Komsomol paper on May 19, 
and October 7, 1960. The new poll dealt specifically with Soviet youth. The questionnaire 


_ was com) rised of 12 questions exclusively addressed to young people of Komsomol age (from 


15 to 28). Some of the questions incorporated were: 
“What is more characteristic, in your opinion, of young people in your age group— 
purpo: fulness; absence of purpose?” 
“Do y «i personally have a purpose in life?” 


“Have voung people, from your viewpoint, negative features? If so, what are they?” 

The c\ sing date for the submission of completed questionnaires was January 26, 1961. We 
would s: <gest that the Institute should invite Herbert Hyman or another of a thousand 
America’ or Western Europeans to go over the questionnaire prior to its next poll. 
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IN THE NEWS continued from p. 2 


Research Center will hold its 14th Summer Inst. in Survey Research Techniques from July 
24th to August 19th. Offered for grad. students and others, the Institute involves classwork, 
a laboratory workshop, observation of ongoing SRC survey projects. * The Academy of the 
Amer. Management Assoc. held a briefing session at Saranac Lake on New Techn. jues for 
Management Control, March 27th-29th. 


Founpations ¢ In 4th quarter 1960, Rockefeller F. granted $746.7M for the social sciences, 
7% of all its grants. Some major institutional grants: $55M to Intl. Christian U. (Tokyo) for 
a 5 yr. study there of how a university education contributes to the development of students 
value systems; $50M to the Committee for Econ. Devei..ment (NYC) for further research 
on, policy analysis of, intl. econ. problems and practices; $25M to Harvard U. and MIT 
jointly to organize, coordinate studies of armament control; $10M to Brookings Inst. to study 
political role of labor in underdeveloped areas, Some individual grants: $30M for analysis 
of relation of foreign aid to U.S. foreign policy since WW I by Herbert Feis (Columbia U.); 
$8M for research on the econ. hist. of modern Italy by S. B. Clough (Columbia U. Dept. oj 
Hist. ); $2.1M to B. J. Williams (U. of Mich.) for a study, in India, of population genetics 
and anthropology; $5M to M. Gottlieb (U. of Wisc.) and M. Abramovitz (Stanford) to 
develop statistical information on 19th century U.S. econ. growth; $3.5M to R. L. Johnston 
(Mills) to study the office of Prime Minister in the U.K. * Some major Carnegie Corp. grants 
in lst quarter 1961: $215M to U. of Wisc. for research, training in history of tropical coun 
tries; $300M for 2-yr. study of training of school teachers in the U.S. by J. B. Conant; $300M 

to Center for Programmed Instruction (NYC) to develop teaching machines; $250M to Natl. 

Merit Scholarship Corp. for research on academically talented students. « Recent Ford F. 

grants include $2,250M to Population Council to expand its activities; $1,300M to North: j 
western U. to promote African studies program and set up a new social science research 

center; $120M to American U. (Beirut) for continued support of its Econ. Research Inst; 

$70M to U. of Penna. for survey of stock ownership in the U.S.; $205M to Amer. Assembly 

for study programs on arms control and outer space. 


NATIONAL SCIENCE FouNDATION FELLOWsHIPs * The NSF in March announced the award 
of 1,537 Graduate Fellowships for 1961-62. Of them, 48 were in psychology, 30 in anthto- 
pology, and 34 in “certain areas of the social sciences.” Together they are slightly over’ 
per cent of the total, a statistic that raises some questions as to the significance of the recenl 
elevation of the social sciences to full divisional status in the NSF. By comparison, 1,1% 
awards were made in the physical sciences. One answer may be that there were relatively 
few social science students among the 4,875 applicants. There is indirect evidence that thi 
is only partly the case. The NSF also released names of 1,588 persons accorded honorable 
mentions, among whom 72 were in psychology, 20 in anthropology, and 50 in other, ur 
specified social sciences—27 per cent more than those who actually received fellowships 
from a sample roughly equivalent in size. In psychology the difference is 50 per cent, it 
“social sciences” 44 per cent. Only anthropology students seem favored. Applicat ions ate 
considered by panels of prominent scientists in respective fields, panels being appe nted by 
the National Academy of Sciences—National Research Council. The NSF makes t! ¢ actu! 
selections, Awards are $1,800 for first-year students, $2,000 for intermediate year: $2,200 
for terminal year, plus allowances and tuition. Of social and behavioral science gra’ tees, 5 
were first-year, 50 intermediate-year, and 20 terminal-year. 
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